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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A CURRENT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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JoHN LoFTIS 
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CuHaArLeEs B. Woops 
State University of Iowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1953, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the signed 
reviews, and we wish to thank Professor Arthur Friedman, Mr. 
Irving Lowe, Mr. H. K. Miller, and Mr. Robert Towers for special 
assistance. 


CONTENTS 
. Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies 
. Political and Social Background _................ 
. Philosophy, Science, and Religion 
. Literary History and Criticism . 
. Individual Authors 


. Continental Background 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American historical review 
ELH ELH: A journal of English literary history 


1The year of a review is 1953 unless otherwise specified. 
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HLQ Huntington Library quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic philology 
JHI Journal of the history of ideas 
MLN Modern language notes 
MLQ Modern language quarterly 
MLR Modern language review 
MP Modern philology 
N§Q Notes and queries 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
PQ Philological quarterly 
RES Review of English studies 
SP Studies in philolo 
TLS Times literary supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alden, John. ‘‘Deception in Dublin: problems in seventeenth- 
century Irish printing.’’ Studies in bibliography, vi (1953 for 
1954), 232-37. 


‘American doctoral degrees granted in the field of modern lan- 
guages in 1951-52.’’ Modern language journal, xxxvm (1953), 
152-58. 


Berry, W. Turner, and A. F. Johnson. Encyclopaedia of type faces. 
London: Blandford Press, [1953]. Pp. 335. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, p. 700. 


Besterman, Theodore (comp.). Index bibliographicus: directory of 
current periodical abstracts and bibliographies. 3rd ed. com- 
pletely rev. Vol. 2: Social Sciences, Education, Humanistic 
Studies. Paris, UNESCO; The Hague, IFD, 1952. Pp. xi+-72. 

Rev. by K. W. Humphreys in Journal of docwmentation, 1x, 231-33. 

Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘ Notes on the ballad market in the second half 
of the seventeenth century.’’ Studies in biblwography, vi (1953 
for 1954), 161-80. 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘ Purposes of descriptive bibliography, with some 
remarks on methods.’’ Library, 5th ser., v (1953), 1-22. 


Cameron, W. J. A bibliography of English poetical miscellanies, 
1660-1700, in the Alexander Turnbull Library. (Turnbull Li- 
brary Bulletin No. XI.) The Alexander Turnbull Library and 
the Department of English, Victoria University College, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. Pp. 33. 

For his definition of a miscellany, Mr. Cameron has drawn on both A. E. 
Case (Bibliography of English poetical miscellanies 1521-1750, Bibliographical 
Society, 1935) and Norman Ault (CBEL, ul, 173). A useful pamphlet. 
Carty, James, and others. ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1952.’’ Irish 

historical studies, vir (1953), 370-97. 


Chester, Allan G., and M. A. Shaaber. ‘1952 American bibliogra- 
phy: English language and literature.’’ PMLA, txvm, No. 2 
(1953), 99-136. 
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Chinery, G. A. (comp.). A handlist of the Cholmondeley (Houghton) 
MSS: Sir Robert Walpole’s archive. Cambridge: University Li- 
brary, 1953. 

Rev. in TLS, July 3, p. 436. 


Crane, Ronald S., Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur 
Friedman, and Louis A. Landa. English literature, 1660-1800: 
a bibliography of modern studies compiled for Philological quar- 
terly, Vol. 1: 1939-1950. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. Pp. iii + 579-1292. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 227. 


Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, 11, 137; by Milton Crane in Library quarterly, 
xx, 304; in TLS, June 26, p. 419. 


Cranfield, G. A. A hand-list of English provincial newspapers and 
perwdicals, 1700-1760. (Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 
Monograph No. 2.) Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1952. Pp. 30. 

Rev. in TLS, March 13, p. 176. 


Davies, Godfrey, and Mary Isabel Fry. ‘‘Supplements to the Short- 
title catalogue 1641-1700.’’ HLQ, xvi (1953), 393-436. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective 
and critical bibliography for the year 1952.’’ PQ, xxxn (1953), 
97-153. 


Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1952-1953 
(Number 20). Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1953. Pp. 305. 


Enright, B. J. ‘‘Rawlinson and the chandlers.’’ Bodleian Library 
record, Iv (1953), 216-27. 


Richard Rawlinson’s rescue of many valuable MSS from waste-paper mongers. 


Friedman, Arthur, Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles B. 
Woods. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliogra- 
phy.’’ PQ, xxxm (1953), 225-303. 


Gaskell, Philip. ‘‘ Addendum: type sizes in the eighteenth century.”’ 
Studies in bibliography, v1 (1953 for 1954), 286. 


“‘Great British libraries—I. The National Library of Wales.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, July 10, 1953, p. 452. 


‘*Great British libraries — II. The National Library of Scotland.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, Aug. 28, 1953, p. 555. 


Greg, W. W. A bibliography of the English printed drama to the 
Restoration. Vol. 1: Plays, 1617-1689, Nos. 360-836 : Latin plays, 
lost plays, Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Uni- 


versity Press, Oxford, 1951. 
Rev. by A. K. McIlwraith in RES, new ser., Iv, 180-82. 
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Haig, Robert L. ‘‘The last years of the Gazetteer.’’ Library, 5th 
ser., vil (1952), 242-61. 


Havens, G. R., and Donald F. Bond (eds.). 4 critical bibliography 
of French literature. Vol. 1v, The eighteenth century. New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1951. Pp. xxx + 411. 

Rev. by F. C. Green in MLR, xtvitl, 347-48. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A selective check list of 
bibliographical scholarship for 1952.’’ Studies in bibliography, 
vi (1953 for 1954), 266-86. 


Howe, Ellice. ‘‘ Printing ‘The Times’.’’ Special art. in TLS, Dec. 18, 
1953, p. 824. 


Labarre, E. J. (ed.). The Briquet album: a miscellany on water- 
marks, supplementing Dr. Briquet’s Les Filigranes, by various 
paper scholars. (Monumenta chartae papyraceae historiam il- 
lustrantia, Vol. u.) Hilversum: Paper Publications Society, 
1952. Pp. 158. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 572. 


Labarre, E. J. Dictionary and encyclopaedia of paper-making. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. Amsterdam: Swetz & Zeit- 
linger; Oxford University Press, London: Cumberlege, 1952. 
Pp. xxi + 488. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 64. 


Liegey, Gabriel M., and Erwin W. Geissman (comps.). ‘‘ Early 
Jesuitica in America.’’ Thought, xxvii (1953), 275-286 ; 472-80. 
Lists Fordham University’s holdings of Jesuitica to 1700. 


Mitchell, William Smith. ‘‘Bookbinders’ tickets.’’ Durham Uni- 
versity journal, xLv1 (1953), 1-4. 


Morgan, F. G. ‘‘Eighteenth-century journals.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 


22, 1953, p. 333. 
Notes a copy of the Hereford journal extant. 


‘New MSS at Cambridge University Library.’’ Special art. in TLS, 
July 3, 1953, p. 436. 
Describes papers of Sir Robert Walpole, loaned by Lord Cholmondeley. 
Phillips, James W. ‘‘Richard Mountague, bookbinder.’’ Library, 
5th ser., vi (1953), 124-25. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘ Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1952.’’ 
JEGP, in (1953), 378-80. 


Reed, Talbot Baines. A history of the old English letter foundries, 
with notes historical and bibliographical on the rise and progress 
of English typography. A new edition, revised and enlarged, by 
A, F. Johnson. London: Faber and Faber, 1952. 


Rev. by E. Howe in Library, 5th ser., vill, 52-53. 
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Rostenberg, Leona. ‘‘Richard and Anne Baldwin, Whig patriot 
publishers.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XLvii (1953), 1-42. 


Sarton, George, and others. ‘‘Seventy-ninth eritical bibliography of 
the history and philosophy of science and of the history of civili- 
zation (to 31 August 1952).’’ Isis, xtiv (1953), 102-204. 


Stevenson, Allan. ‘‘Chain-indentations in paper as evidence.’’ 
Studies in bibliography, v1 (1953 for 1954), 181-95. 


Talbert, Ernest William (gen. ed.). ‘‘ Recent literature of the Ren- 
aissance: a bibliography.’’ SP, u (1953), 231-435. 


Taylor, F. ‘‘ Hand-list of the Bagshawe Muniments deposited in the 
John Rylands Library.’’ [Part I] Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Inbrary, xxxvi (1953), 245-75. 

Most of the collection is of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Includes 
material ‘‘of some importance to the student of eighteenth-century English 
literature. ’’ 


Todd, William B. ‘‘On the use of advertisements in bibliographical 
studies.’’ Library, 5th ser., vir (1953), 174-87. 


Tremaine, M. A bibliography of Canadian imprints, 1751-1800. 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 705. 


Ward, William S. (comp.). Index end finding list of serials pub- 
lished in the British Isles, 1789-1832. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 180 + [5]. 


Wilkinson, C. H. ‘‘ English plays in Worcester College Library.’’ 
Theatre notebook, vi (1953), 15-17. 
The Library of Worcester College, Oxford, according to Wilkinson, ‘‘now 
has what is probably the largest collection of Restoration plays in England 
outside the British Museum and the Bodleian Library.’’ 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxx, 1951. Edited for 
the English Association by F. S. Boas and Beatrice White. 
London: Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1953. 

‘*The Restoration,’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 193-205; ‘‘The eighteenth 

century,’’ by Edith J. Morley, pp. 206-34. 

The year’s work in modern language studies. Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by 8S. C. Aston. Vol. xm, 1950; 
Vol. xm, 1951; Vol. xiv, 1952. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1951, 1952, 1953. 


If. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
Addison, William. Audley End, With a foreword by Lord Bray- 


brooke. London: Dent, 1953. Pp. xviii + 237. 
History of a Suffolk country house. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 14, p. 516. 
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Appleton, William W. A cycle of Cathay: the Chinese voque in 
England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 182. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in MLN, uxvin, 264-66; by A. R. Humphreys in RES, 

new ser., Iv, 92. 


Ashley, Maurice. England in the seventeenth century (1603-1714). 
(The Pelican History of England, 6). London and Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, [1952]. Pp. 256. 

Rev. in TLS, April 3, p. 218. 


Baker, C. H. Collins. ‘‘ Antonio Verrio and Thornhill’s early por- 
traiture.’’ Connoisseur, cxxx1 (1953), 10-13. 


Beard, Geoffrey W. ‘‘Robert Adam at Croome Court.’’ Connois- 
seur, CXxxul (1953), 73-76. 


Bellasis, Margaret. Honourab!: company. London: Hollis and Car- 
ter, 1953. Pp. 285. 
An account of the East India Company. Rev. in N&Q, cxcvill, 319; in TLS, 
March 20, p. 184. 


Bennett, George (ed.). The concept of empire: Burke to Attlee, 
1774-1947. (The British political tradition, ed. Alan Bullock 
and F. W. Deakin.) London: Adam and Charles Black, 1953. 
Pp. xx + 434. 


Rev. by A. C. Cooke in Canadian historical review, xxxIv, 365-66. 


Biggs-Davison, John. Tory lives from Falkland to Disraeli. London: 


Putnam, 1952. Pp. 155. 
Contains chapters on Laurence Hyde, First Earl of Rochester; William 
Shippen; Sir William Wyndham. Rev. in TLS, March 27, p. 199. 


Bond, Maurice F. (ed.). House of Lords manuscripts. Vol. x: 1712- 
1714. (New series, in continuation of the volumes issued under 
the authority of the Historical Manuscripts Commission). Lon- 
don: Stationery Office, 1953. Pp. 1x-+-584. 


Bond, Richmond P. Queen Anne’s American kings. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1952. Pp. xi+148. Cf. PQ, xxx, 230-31. 

Rev. by Walter D. Edmonds in New England quarterly, xxvi, 122-23; by 
R. Glover in Canadian historical review, xxxtv, 75-76; by David Thomson in 
Cambridge journal, v1, 700; by Harold Williams in MLR, xuviu, 205-06; by 
S. F. Wise in Queen’s quarterly, Lx, 108-09. 


Bosher, Robert S. The making of the Restoration Settlement. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+-309. 
Rev. by Horton Davies in Review of religion, xvii, 183-85. 


Brauer, George C., Jr. ‘‘Good breeding in the eighteenth century.’’ 
University of Texas studies in English, xxxm (1953), 25-44. 
An article of unusual interest showing how the theory of good breeding 
‘‘yeflected the uniformitarian thought of the age.’’ 
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British prime ministers: a portrait gallery. Introduced by Duff 
Cooper. London: Allan Wingate, 1953. Pp. 178. 
Rev. in TLS, May 1, p. 282. 

Brown, Gerald S. ‘‘The court martial of Lord George Sackville, 
whipping boy of the Revolutionary War.’’ William and Mary 
quarterly, 3d ser., 1x (1952), 317-37. 


Catholic political thought, 1789-1848. Texts selected, with an in- 
troduction and biographical notes, by Béla Menezer. London: 
Burns Oates, 1952. Pp. viii+-205. 

Rev. by Bruce Mazlish in Political science quarterly, LXVIII, 438-39. 

Chadwick, Owen. ‘‘The ease of Philip Nichols, 1731.’’ Transactions 
of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1, Pt. 5 (1953), 422-31. 


Concerning theft from college libraries at Cambridge. 


Chambers, J. D. ‘‘Enclosure and labour supply in the Industrial 
Revolution.’’ Economic history review, v (1953), 319-43. 


Chapman, Hester W. Mary II, Queen of England. London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1953. Pp. 279. 
Rev. in TLS, March 13, p. 170. 


The Christ’s Hospital book. With a foreword by the Duke of Glou- 
eester. Edited by Edmund Blunden for a Committee of Old 
Blues. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1953. Pp. xxxiii+426. 

Rev. in TLS, May 22, p. 335. 


Cole, G. D. H., and A. W. Filson. British working class movements: 
select documents, 1789-1875. London: Maemillan, 1951. Pp. xxii 
+628. 

Rev. by Franz L. Neumann in AHR, tviil, 900-901; in TLS, Jan. 4, 1952, 

p. 11. 


Craig, Sir John. The mint: a history of the London mint from A.D. 
287 to 1948, Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvii+-449. 


Rev. by F. C. Thompson in Nature, cLXX1, 221; in TLS, June 19, p. 395. 


Delpech, Jeanine. The life and times of the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
[Translated from the French by Ann Lindsay]. London: Elek 
Books, 1953. Pp. 212. 


Brief notice (unfavorable) in TLS. Jan. 30, p. 78. 


de Polnay, Peter. Death of a legend: the true story of Bonny Prince 
Charlie. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1952. Pp. 265. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 2, p. 5. 


De la Torre, Lillian. The heir of Douglas, being a new solution to 
the old mystery of the Douglas Cause... . New York: Knopf, 
1952; London: Michael Joseph, 1953, Pp. 246. 

Rev. (unfavorably) in TLS, April 17, p. 251. 
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Ehrman, John. The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-1697: 
its state and direction. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xxiii+-710. 

Rev. in TLS, May 22, p. 336. 

‘*An eighteenth century crowning.’’ Fortnightly, cuxxim (1953), 
363-69. 

Reprint of a letter first published in the London magazine, September 1761, 
containing a circumstantial description of the coronation of George ITI. 
Emery, Ruth. ‘‘Letters by the Duke of Marlborough.’’ Boston Pub- 

lic Library quarterly, v (1953), 63-82. 

Prints with explanatory comment five letters of 1703 and 1704 from Marl 

borough to the Duke of Somerset. 


English historical documents. Vol. vii, 1660-1714. Ed. Andrew 
Browning. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1953. Pp. xxxii-4 
966. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 18, p. 811. 

English history from Essex sources. Vol. 1, 1550-1750, by A. C. Ed- 
wards; Vol. 1m, 1750-1900, by A. F. J. Brown. Essex Record Of- 
fice, County Hall, Chelmsford, 1952. Pp. viii+-210; viii+-219. 

Rev. in N&Q, cxevill, 408-09; in TLS, July 10, p. 442. 

Eyck, Erich. Pitt versus For: father and son, 1735-1806. Trans- 
lated by Erie Northcott. London: Bell, 1950; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952. Pp. viii+-396. Cf. PQ, xxx, 233. 

Rev. by Lewis P. Curtis in AJR, Lvit, 353-54. 

F., L. ‘2, Hanover Square.’’ N&Q, cxcvt (1953), 341-43. 

Discusses eighteenth-century ‘‘squares.’’ Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi lived at No. 2 

from 1787 to 1794. 


Fergusson, James. ‘‘The Appin murder ecase.’’ Scottish historical 
review, XXxX1I (1952), 116-30. 

On the celebrated murder of 1752 used by Stevenson in Kidnapped. 

Fussell, G. E., and K. R. Fussell. The English countrywoman: a 
farmhouse social history, A.D. 1500-1900. London: Andrew Mel- 
rose, 1953. Pp. xvi+221. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 18, p. 820. 

Fussell, G. E. The farmer’s tools, 1500-1900: the history of British 
farm implements, tools and machinery before the tractor came. 
London: Andrew Melrose, 1952. Pp. 224. 
fev. by M. H. in Agriculture, xLix, 598-99; in NGQ, cxcviu, 46; in TLS, 

Jan. 23, p. 59. 

Grant, M. H. A dictionary of British sculptors from the XIIIth 
century to the XXth century. London: Rockliff, 1953. 


Rev. by G. W. B. in Connoisseur, cxxxil, 118-19. 


** A great actress.’’ Connoisseur, cxxx1 (1953), 38. 
Concerning a portrait of Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated comedienne, by Hoppner. 
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Gunnis, Rupert. Dictionary of British sculptors, 1660-1851. London : 
Odhams Press, 1953. Pp. 514. 
Rev. by G. W. B. in Connoisseur, cxxxtul, 118-19; in middle art. in TLS, 
Aug. 21, p. 534. 


Hailey, Elma (ed.). ‘‘Charles Brietzcke’s diary, 1760.’ N&Q, 
exevut (1953), 29-31, 203-05, 347-49. 


Haley, K[enneth] H. D. William of Orange and the English oppo- 
sition, 1672-74. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 231. 
Rev. in TLS, May 29, p. 347. 


Handley, James E. Scottish farming in the eighteenth century. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1953. Pp. 314. 
Rev. by T. B. M. in Agriculture, Lx, 98; in TLS, April 10, p. 235. 


Harlow, Vincent, and Frederick Madden. British colonial develop- 
ments, 1774-1834: select documents. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953. Pp. xxi+619. 

Rev. in TLS, July 3, p. 427. 


Hartmann, C. H. The angry admiral: the later career of Edward 
Vernon. London: Heinemann, 1953. Pp. xvi+236. 
Rev. by Christopher Lloyd in National and English review, CXLt, 
TLS, Aug. 7, p. 508. 


36; 


Heal, Sir Ambrose. The London furniture makers: from the Res- 
toration to the Victorian era, 1660-1840. London: Batsford. 
1953. Pp. xx-+-276. 
tev. by F. W. Wentworth Sheilds in Fortnightly, cLxxtv, 426-27; in TLS, 

Dec. 18, p. 812. 


Augustus Hervey’s journal, being the intimate account of the life 
of a captain in the Royal Navy ashore and afloat, 1746-1759. 
Transcribed from the original manuscript at Iekworth and edited 
by David Erskine. London: William Kimber, 1953. Pp. xxxv 
+314. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 11, p. 798. 


Hodgen, Margaret T. Change and history: a study of the dated dis- 
tributions of technological innovations in England. New York: 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 1952. 
Pp. 324+-x. 


Rev. by David Spring in Canadian historical review, XXXIv, 364-65. 


Holborn, Hajo. ‘‘ History and the study of the classies.’’ JHJ, xtv 
(1953), 33-50. 


In part on the eighteenth century. 


Hole, Christina. The English housewife in the seventeenth century. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1953. Pp. 247. 
Rev. in TLS, June 5, p. 362. 
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Howse, Ernest Marshall. Saints in politics: the ‘Clapham sect’ and 
the growth of freedom. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1952. 

Rev. by D. C. Masters in Canadian historical review, xxxiv, 72-73. 

Hughes, Edward W. North Country life in the eighteenth century: 
the north-east, 1700-1750. University of Durham publications. 
London: Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xxi 
+435. 

Rev. by Asa Briggs in Cambridge journal, vi, 510-12. in Durham University 

journal, XLV, 71-72; in TLS, Feb. 13, p. 102. 

Jourdain, Margaret, and F. Rose. English furniture: the Georgian 
period (1750-1830). London: Batsford, 1953. Pp. 2104-172 
plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 28, p. 546. 
Kirk, Russell. The conservative mind, from Burke to Santayana. 


Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. 458. 

Rev. by Stuart Gerry Brown in Ethics, LxIv, 63-65; by L. P. Curtis in Yale 
review, XLIII, 133-36; by Peter Gay in Political science quarterly, LXvIll, 586- 
88; by Hugh Maclean in Queen’s quarterly, Lx, 401-04; by Clinton Rossiter 
in American political science review, XLVII, 868-70; in TLS, July 3, p. 427. 


Knox, H. M. Two hundred and fifty years of Scottish education, 
1696-1946. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1953. Pp. xiii++-253. 
Brief notice in TLS, Nov. 6, pp. 714-15. 


Letters and journals, 1663-1889. Selected and annotated by J. G. 
Dunlop. Privately printed for the compiler, 34 Hans Place, 
London, S.W. 1, 1953. 

Selections from Dunlop family papers. Rev. in NGQ, cxcvil, 501-02. 

Life in England in aquatint and lithography, 1770-1860: archatec- 
ture, drawing books, art collections, inagazines, navy and army, 
panoramas, etc., from the library of J. R. Abbey. London: Pri- 
vately printed at the Curwen Press, 1953. Pp. xxi-+-427. 

Rev. in TLS, June 19, p. 404. 


Lipson, Leslie. ‘‘The two-party system in British polities.’’ Amerv- 
can political science review, XLVI (1953), 337-58. 


Mackerness, E. D. ‘‘A speculative dilettante.’’ Music and letters, 
xxxIv (1953), 236-42. 


Chiefly concerned with comments by Roger North (1653-1734) on musical 
theory and musical fashions in Restoration England. 


McCleary, George Frederick. The Malthusian population theory. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1953. Pp. 191. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in Fortnightly, cLxxi11, 419-20. 


Moore, Margaret F. ‘‘The education of a Scottish nobleman’s sons 
in the seventeenth century.’’ Scottish historical review, XxxI 
(1952), 1-15, 101-15. 
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Morgan, F. C. ‘‘Musical history.’’ Corr. in TLS, Sept. 4, 1953, 
p. 565. 
Concerns a MS of Lord North’s Musical grammarian, 1728, at Cathedral 
Library, Hereford. 
Morgan, Paul. ‘‘ George Tonge: a 17th century Warwick bookseller.’’ 
N&Q, cxcevi (1953), 340. 
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London: George Allen and Unwin, 1952. Pp. 303. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 
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Wood, A. Skevington. ‘‘The influence of Thomas Haweis on John 
Newton.’’ Journal of ecclesiastical history, 1v (1953), 187-202. 
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IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. The mirror and the lamp: romantic theory and the 
critical tradition. New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xiii+406. 

The mirror and the lamp belongs with the major studies of the shift in 
critical theory from the late eighteenth to the early nineteenth century. It 
accepts the thesis, developed by some modern critics, that in the age of Words- 
worth the poet ‘‘moved into the center of the critical system’’ (p. 29). Its 
chief contribution to this thesis is the scholarly care with which it discriminates 
the variety of approaches to the poet and the wealth of data used to document 
it. Mr. Abrams explores the intellectual origins of romantic theory and ex- 
plains its relation to eighteenth-century English and European aesthetics, and 
to Greek and Roman critical theories. 

Mr. Abrams’ work serves as a compendium of recent scholarship on the 
sublime, natural genius, inspiration, truth, and sincerity. His approach to 
these ideas as eighteenth-century anticipations of the ‘‘romantie complex’’ is 
that in the earlier period these critical ideas were oriented toward the audience. 
He calls this view the ‘‘pragmatic orientation.’’ ‘‘The central tendency of 
the pragmatic critic is to conceive a poem as something made in order to effect 
requisite responses in its readers; to consider the author from the point of 
view of the power and training he must have in order to achieve this end’’ 
(p. 15). This is, he says, the attitude of the typical neo-classical eritie and 
it ‘‘characterized by far the greatest part of criticism from the time of Horace 
through the eighteenth century’’ (p. 21). Criticism at the close of the eight- 
eenth century shifts to the ‘‘poet’s natural genius, creative imagination, and 
emotional spontaneity, at the expense of the opposing attributes of judgment, 
learning, and artful restraints’’ (p. 21). This new formulation is the ‘‘ex- 
pressive orientation’’ in which the poet ‘‘ becomes the major element generat- 
ing both the artistic product and the criteria by which it is to be judged’’ 
(p. 22). 

The author buttresses this assumption of a typical neo-classical theory with 
his conception of ‘‘orientation.’’ A work, he explains, can be related to the 
audience, the universe, the poet, or to itself. A critic tends ‘‘to derive from 
one of the terms his principal categories for defining, classifying, and analyz- 
ing a work of art, as well as the criteria by which he judges its value’’ (p. 6). 
Thus the emphasis in neo-classic criticism is always on the audience. But this 
is not the orientation of M. Causabon and Z. Mayne on inspiration, nor is it 
that of Berkeley in Alciphron when he distinguishes his criterion of architecture 
in terms of use or function from that of Shaftesbury based on the moral sense 
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of author and audience as related to the ‘‘universe.’’ The assumption of a 
pragmatic orientation operating from Horace to the end of the eighteenth 
century—including Quintilian, Longinus, Augustine, Aquinas, Sidney, Pope— 
indicates that Mr. Abrams is more adept at ideas than at history. Indeed, his 
reasons for the shift from the pragmatic to the expressive theory are touched 
on only in the most summary manner. Mr. Abrams frequently relates critical 
ideas to philosophic ideas, but it seems futile to argue that Mandeville, Berkeley, 
Warburton, and Hume were either in their philosophies or in their literary 
statements or literary implications all oriented in the same direction. More- 
over, to assume that Pope, Dennis, Hurd, Hume and Beattie were pragmatic 
critics is to emphasize their relation to the rules without indicating that their 
basic presuppositions were quite different, and that even their conception of 
the rules was not identical. 

The difficulties which the theory poses can be seen, for example, in the fact 
that for Mr. Abrams, Aristotle is primarily a mimetic critic, whereas for R. S. 
Crane, Aristotle is primarily an objective critic, and for Stephen Pepper, he 
is primarily a ‘‘formistic’’ critic. The attempt to establish what is ‘‘primary’’ 
in a critical system is an empirical phenomenon as well as a logical one. 
Whether or not mimesis is central to Aristotle’s own system, it is clear that 
many eighteenth-century critics stress the effects of tragedy, thus emphasizing 
Aristotle’s pragmatic “orientation. The reason for identifying Aristotle’s 
theory as mimetic is that ‘‘it sets out from, and makes frequent reference back 
to the concept of imitation’’ (p. 27). But Aristotle’s theory also sets out by 
setting up norms and by making distinctions in terms of different artistic 
species. 

One of the reasons that Mr. Abrams minimizes the diversity of critical ap- 
proaches—in contrast to the diversity of attitudes to a single approach—is his 
belief that in each period there exists, corresponding to the dominant critical 
theory, a body of critical metaphors: ‘‘A particular aim of this book is to 
emphasize the role in the history of criticism of certain more or less submerged 
conceptual models—what we may call ‘archetypal analogies’—in helping to 
select, interpret, systematize, and evaluate facts of art’’ (p. 31). The mirror 
and the lamp are the analogues of the mimetic and expressive orientation. The 
conception of archetypal analogies in criticisms is extremely provocative— 
Pepper developed a similar idea in World hypotheses—and when Mr. Abrams 
applies it to Coleridge’s theory of organic imagination, it leads to a brilliant 
exposition of Coleridge’s theories and their biological sources. Moreover, the 
study of these analogies indicates the range of common critical terms among 
theorists. 

But there is a distinction between a technique that can be used in any 
critical approach and the approach itself which is a controlling critical formu- 
lation. The objections to the analogical formulation seem to me serious. The 
assumption that ‘‘the theory of mind and the theory of art are integrally 
related’’ (p. 69) seems unwarranted in view of the fact that the mirror image is 
used by Plato, Aristotle, and by Mandeville (Fable of the bees, ed. Kaye, 1, 
327), by Akenside (The pleasures of the imagination, 1744, 1, 537) and others, 
whose theory of mind is far from similar. Moreover, the emphasis on ‘‘stream,’’ 
‘*fountain,’’ and ‘‘overflow’’ seems attributable to the quickening of interest 
in nature rather than to a common theory of mind. The theory suggests that 
criticism obtains it analogues from other areas, but to identify a whole body 
of philosophical thought with a single metaphor is unnecessarily reduction- 
ist. Besides, there seems no proper criterion for the determination of such 
analogues in cases where the critic—in contrast to Coleridge—does not himself 
insist on the metaphors. For example, Locke is identified with the mirror 
analogy, but is not the ‘‘light’’ metaphor equally applicable? (Essay, ed. A. 
Fraser, U, 211). And is not Locke’s doctrine announced with a ‘‘fountain’’ 
metaphor? (Ibid., 1, 122, 123) Mr. Abrams’ theory appears to deny to poetics 
the status of an independent discipline. Critical theories tend to set up their 
own vocabularies and the meanings of the terms are the total references of the 
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critical system rather than some analogue or even groups of analogues. In 
fact, in the eighteenth century, one of the most perplexing problems to critics 
was the use of similar terms with different meanings: ‘‘The sentiments of 
men often differ with regard to beauty and deformity of all kinds, even while 
their general discourse is the same’’ (Hume, Essays, ed. Green and Grose, 1, 
266). 

Mr. Abrams’ work has great value precisely because he is aware of the need 
to qualify the critical framework he uses. Thus, although Hurd is for him a 
‘‘pragmatic’’ critic, Hurd is seen developing expressive ideas about the poet 
(p. 280). So, too, Mr. Abrams enters qualifications for Alexander Gerard in 
the Essay on genius, John Dennis, and Bishop Lowth. Of Young’s Conjectures, 
he declares: ‘‘So in this extraordinary composition ... we find adumbrated, 
however, scatteredly, the essential attributes of the romantic genius as we 
shall find him characterized by Fichte, Jean Paul, and Carlyle’’ (p. 200). 

The author also points to Sir William Jones and William Enfield as eight- 
eenth-century writers who embodied expressive tendencies. Of Jones, in his 
‘¢Essay on the arts, commonly called imitative,’’ he writes: ‘‘There we find 
a conjunction of all tendencies we have been tracing: the ideas drawn from 
Longinus, the doctrine of poetic inspiration, recent theories of the emotional 
origin of poetry, and a major emphasis on the lyric form and on the supposedly 
primitive and spontaneous poetry of oriental nations’’ (p. 87). But Jones’s 
theory is characteristic of at least one major eighteenth-century tradition, the 
Shaftesbury-Hutcheson synthesis, in its assumptions about the human mind, 
about speculative history, about uniformity of taste: ‘‘ There is one uniform 
standard of taste; since the passions, and, consequently, sympathy, are gen- 
erally the same in all men, till they are weakened by age, infirmity, or other 
causes’’ (Sir W. Jones, Works, ed. Lord Teignmouth, London, 1807, x, 379.) 

This suggests, I believe, the weakness of Mr. Abrams’ treatment of history, 
despite his richness of range and his scholarly scrupulousness. (1) Most of 
the writers—Young, Jones, Enfield, Burrowes—mentioned by the author as 
possessing expressive tendencies are minor writers who exerted little influence 
on the romantic critics. These latter critics were influenced by aspects of 
earlier criticism, not by a consistent body of ideas. Thus, for example, Shelley’s 
Platonism is incorporated with Hume’s empirical method. (2) The continuity 
of criticism often involved the use of earlier concepts, such as sympathy in 
A. Smith and Hume, in later contexts such as that by Coleridge, which makes 
them ineffective critical tools. (3) In emphasizing the unity of the ‘‘ romantic 
complex,’’ Mr. Abrams too often neglects the frequent disagreement among 
romantics even on basic assumptions. Perhaps this accounts for his neglect of 
Jeffrey, whose associationism places him in the ‘‘pragmatic’’ orientation. 
(4) The attempt to explain why critical concepts change cannot be sufficiently 
explicated by explaining why human attitudes change, since criticism is a 
logical as well as a sociological and psychological phenomenon. And Mr. 
Abrams never makes clear why some critical issues which agitated eighteenth- 
century critics ceased to be important for romantic critics. For example, why 
did formulations about the reality of tragedy cease to be significant for 
romantic critics, although they were pressing questions for eighteenth-century 
critics? 

I cannot conclude this review without stressing, once again, that The mirror 
and the lamp is a compendium of recent critical ideas on late eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century criticism. Its notes and index are exceedingly valuable 
to scholars in the field. But, unfortunately, the critical methodology does not 
possess the value it should have had.—RaLPH COHEN 
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are devoted to the theatrical situation: the offerings of the patent houses are 
surveyed (the Haymarket and minor theatres are excluded), with much statis- 
tical information as to the kinds of plays performed, and then attention is 
given to the way the repertory may have been influenced by such theatrical 
professionals as managers, actors, and playwrights. The last third of the 
work discusses the social environment as it affected the theatre and gives the 
author’s general conclusions. As the study is organized, the repertories at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane have fundamental importance for almost 
every chapter. 

In my opinion Mr. Lynch has found a worthy subject for investigation and 
a logical plan for presenting his results, although consideration of the Hay- 
market performances would have added significant details. He has amassed a 
great deal of pertinent material from ‘‘numerous and widely scattered con- 
temporary sources.’’ It is therefore regrettable that his accuracy deserves 
less praise than his industry. Whether or not his conclusions concerning the 
nature of society’s relation to the stage in Johnson’s day are approved, it is 
impossible to deny that the book contains too many misleading statements 
about the facts of theatrical history. 

What follows is to be regarded as a sampling; it is not implied that similar 
flaws will be found on every page, but it is suggested that they are character- 
istic of the work as a whole. 

In the first place, there are a number of factual errors which are simply 
slips of the kind that a careful workman would have avoided. For example, 
on p. 17 it is asserted that Francis’s Eugenia was ‘‘the only new first piece 
of any kind acted at either theater’’ during the 1751-52 season, whereas at 
least fwe new pieces besides Eugenia appeared at the patent houses. Again, 
on p. 19 we are told that during the season of 1774-75 ‘‘none of Vanbrugh’s 
plays was performed,’’ but as a matter of fact The provok’d wife was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 16 Nov. 1774 and repeated on 6 Jan. 1775. A more 
serious sort of blunder is found on p. 46. After quoting a passage ascribed 
to Lord Orford in which improbabilities in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays 
are attacked, Mr. Lynch appends this remark: ‘‘After such a gem of con- 
temporary criticism, it is perhaps anticlimactic to note that Genest found The 
Beggar’s Bush ‘unnatural and absurd.’ ’’ We are referred to Genest V, 188, 
but if we turn to the indicated page we read the following entry under the 
date of Dec. 14, 1767 (C.G.): ‘‘Never acted, Royal Merchant — Comic Opera 
attributed to Hull . . . to turn so good a play as the Beggar’s Bush into an 
Opera was abominable — for what can be more unnatural and absurd than 
for Hubert in the midst of his animated expostulation with Wolfort in the 
1st act, to sing 2 songs?’’ What is surprising here is not the mere misreading 
of a source; the disturbing point is that Mr. Lynch reveals an unfamiliarity 
with the standard authority in his field: his mistake about Genest’s opinion 
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of Fletcher’s play could not have been made by a scholar who was properly 
steeped in the great theatrical history. 

Next, there are several misleading references to theatrical history that seem 
to stem at least partly from the author’s fondness for delivering sweeping 
statements without making his terms or his premises clear. I am persuaded, 
for instance, that Mr. Lynch could not have meant exactly what he said when 
he began a sentence (p. 30) with these words: ‘‘That all the musical types 
{of drama] except ballad opera and masque belong to the years following 
1760 suggests the growing importance of music in the theater ... ,’’ or when 
he stated (p. 50) that A new way to pay old debts ended its stage career in 
1770. Mr. Lynch’s careless way of expressing himself will surely mislead the 
beginning student, and even the informed reader will be puzzled by apparently 
contradictory passages. To illustrate, on p. 33 we read, ‘‘Domestic tragedy 
, had a relatively unimportant place in the repertory ...,’’ and this 
accurate observation is echoed thus on p. 300: ‘‘... Moore’s and Lillo’s 
attempts at tragedy that interpreted contemporary life were isolated phenom- 
ena.’’ But on p. 295 we have a long paragraph attempting to prove that ‘‘the 
success of domestic drama [tragedy alone is referred to] was . . . consider- 
able during the period’’! 

A similar difficulty in fathoming the author’s meaning arises in connection 
with his lists of performances, which is not a trivial matter because the study 
of the repertory is so basic to his plan. On p. 20 we are given this information 
about the 1774-75 season: ‘‘ Although fourteen eighteenth-century comedies 
were presented, these included only four written early in the century ....’’ 
I believe that a more accurate count would require replacing fourteen with 
nineteen and four with twelve, and I imagine the true figures are higher than 
mine. Of course an overlooked performance here and there is of no great 
moment, but Mr. Lynch’s incorrect counting produces a misleading ratio and 
consequently invalidates his generalizations about popular taste. The dis- 
agreement between Mr. Lynch’s figures and mine is due in part to the in- 
definiteness of his categories. I am in the habit of calling any drama that 
originally appeared during the hundred years following 31 ember 1700 an 
eighteenth-century play. But if a writer wishes to begin the century at a 
later date, I do not object provided he makes his limits clear. Mr. Lynch, 
however, seems to employ a fluid system in which calendar years mean nothing. 
For example, on p. 19 he indicates that he will regard Mrs. Centlivre as a 
Restoration writer, while on p. 20 Addison’s The drummer is definitely labelled 
an eighteenth-century comedy; it would appear, then, that Centlivre’s A bold 
stroke for a wife, which was originally produced in 1718, is included among 
the Restoration comedies, whereas The drummer, originally produced two years 
earlier, is assigned to the later period. It seems to me that if one is going to 
make content the criterion for chronological division, the wildest confusion 
is bound to ensue. 

Although I am unable to recommend this study as a reliable guide, I do 
not wish to leave the impression that Mr. Lynch has wasted his time in pro- 
ducing it. He has assembled valuable materials and developed a suitable 
general plan. If he is willing to strengthen his factual framework, he may 
bring forth a solid contribution to theatrical history—CHARLES B. Woops. 
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pp. 279-83. 

Surveys attacks from 1688 to Collier’s Short view in 1698. 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘The language of ballads.’’ Romance philology, 
vir (1953), 1-9. 
Brief comment on Percy’s Reliques and on Chatterton. 


Miles, Josephine. The primary language of poetry in the 1740’s and 
1840's. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1950. Pp. 161-382. 

Rev. by Edward Cleveland in MLN, Lxvi, 268-70. 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘The romantic mode in poetry.’’ ELH, xx (1953), 
29-38. 
This article, one of a group of three on ‘‘ poetic modes,*’ is reviewed in this 
section under Wimsatt. 


Milgate, W. ‘‘References to John Donne.’’ N&Q, cxcvmt (1953), 
421-24. 


On the Donne tradition in the seventeenth century. 


Mish, Charles C. ‘‘Best sellers in seventeenth-century fiction.’’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1953), 
356-73. 


Moore, Cecil A. Backgrounds of English literature, 1700-1760. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xi+-254. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 4, p. 783. 

This book seems to me to call not so much for a review as for a commemo- 
rative note. 

It consists of five essays on various aspects of the revolution in subject 
matter that took place in English literature, and especially in poetry, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, considered from the point of view of 
the major intellectual sources of the new themes, attitudes, and commonplaces 
of poetic argument. Only one of the essays—the concluding study of ‘‘The 
English malady’ ’—is printed here for the first time. The other four—‘Shaftes 
bury and the ethical poets in England,’’ ‘‘The return to nature in English 
poetry of the eighteenth century,’’ ‘‘Whig panegyric verse: a phase of 
sentimentalism,’’ and ‘‘ John Dunton: pietist and impostor’’—are reproduced 
with but minor changes from the journals in which they appeared between 
1916 and 1926. The greater part of the volume has thus been long familiar 
to students of this period of literary history, and a critical asssessment of 
its statements at the present time would seem hardly necessary. The assess- 
ment, indeed, has already been made—and with no fundamental damage to 
Moore’s essential contributions—in the many studies on the same or related 
topics by younger scholars (most of them listed in these bibliographies) that 
have corrected in detail or extended or filled in the story he began to outline 
nearly forty years ago. (The latest of these I have read is Ernest Tuveson’s 
valuable paper of last year on ‘‘The importance of Shaftesbury.’’) 

Something, however, may still be said about the general significance of 
Movre’s work in the progress of eighteenth-century studies in this country. 
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As we reread his earlier essays in the light of what we have since found out 
concerning the matters they treat, it is well to remember how greatly he 
helped to make these later discoveries —. by posing the questions and 
marking out the lines of reading they have presupposed. If he can now be 
corrected on a number of points, the thanks must go to him for having stim- 
ulated in many of us—I gladly affirm that it was so with me—inquiries that 
we should probably not otherwise have undertaken, 

They were inquiries of a kind, moreover, that few of us who had begun to 
study the eighteenth century before 1916 had as yet thought of pursuing in 
any detail. The historical revaluation of eighteenth-century literature by 
American scholars was then already well under way, but the dominant problem 
was still one, in the main, of rescuing the history and appreciation of this 
literature from the patterns imposed by Phelps and Beers, while retaining 
the same simple belletristic categories in which these patterns had been framed. 
The appearance of Moore’s first essays, in 1916 and 1917, was therefore some- 
thing of an event. For what he did, in essence, was to shift the focus of 
attention from the old quarrel over ‘‘classical’’ and ‘‘romantic’’ literary 
tastes, and their distribution between the parts of the century, to the still 
largely unexplored province of early eighteenth-century moral and theological 
ideas as these bore on contemporary changes in the content and tone of popular 
literature. The fresh perspective we then acquired—in which many familiar 
groupings among authors were broken up and new groupings put in their 
place in a context of intellectual causes—was not of course the work of 
Moore alone. We were all reading at the same time Ernest Bernbaum’s book 
on the drama of sensibility and, though with many misgivings as to their 
ways with texts, the earlier writings of Irving Babbitt. But if Moore was not 
the only pioneer in an approach to eighteenth-century literature that has since 
been carried so far, and with such fruitful results, he was one among a very 
few; and it is pleasant to say now, on the occasion of this very welcome gather- 
ing together of his papers, how much good I think he did for us, in those early 
years, by his example of bold and yet solid scholarship in a new and difficult 
field.—R. S. CRANE. 


Morton, A. L. The English utopia. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 
1952. Pp. 230. 


Rev. by George Peele in Twentieth century, cLiti, 153-54; in TLS, Jan. 23, 
p. 55. 


Miller, Giinther. ‘‘Aufbauformen des Romans.’’ Neophilologus, 
xxxvil (1953), 1-14. 


Nagler, A. M. Sources of theatrical history. New York: Theatre 
Annual, Ine., 1952. Pp. xxiii+611. 
Includes a section on ‘‘The Restoration theatre.’’ Rev. by Hubert Heffner 
in Shakespeare quarterly, 1v, 187-89. 


Needham, H. A. (ed.). Taste and criticism in the 18th century: a 
selection of texts ilustrating the evolution of taste and the devel- 
opment of critical theory. London: Harrap, 1952. Pp. 231. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, xxx1x, 236. 


Negley, Glenn, and J. Max Patrick. The quest for utopia: an an- 
thology of imaginary societies. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 608. 

Contains an introductory chapter on ‘‘Utopias from 1500-1850.’’ Rev. by 

G. Watts Cunningham in Ethics, Lx1m, 150. 
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Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of English drama, 1660-1900. Vols. 1-11 
(1660-1800). Cambridge: At the University Press, 1952. 


Reissued with corrections and additional notes. Rev. by William Angus in 
Queen’s quarterly, LX, 279-80; by James G. McManaway in MLR, xtvu, 461; 
by Sybil Rosenfeld and Richard Southern in Theatre notebook, vu, 66-68; 
in N&Q, cxevill, 455-56. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. The Thespian mirror: Shakespeare in the eight- 
eenth century novel. (Brown University studies, No. 15.) Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island: Brown University Press, 1953. Pp. 200. 


O’Connor, John J. ‘‘A note on the meaning of ‘novel’ in the seven- 
teenth century.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 477-78. 


Opie, Iona and Peter (eds.). The Oxford dictionary of nursery 
rhymes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii+-467. Cf. 


PQ, xxxi, 249. 
Rev. by M. J. C. Hodgart in RES, new ser., Iv, 195-97. 


Poldauf, Ivan. On the history of some problems of English gram- 
mar before 1800. (Prague studies in English, Vol. 7.) Prague: 
Philosophical Faculty of the Caroline University, 1948. Pp. 322. 

Rev. by Paul L. Garvin in Language, xxix, 563-64. 


Praz, Mario (ed.). English miscellany: a symposium of history, 
literature, and the arts. Vol. 11. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Let- 
teratura ; Oxford: Parker, 1951. Pp. viii+-285. 


Contains an article by Bonamy Dobrée on ‘‘Chesterfield in France’’ and an 
essay by Giorgio Melchiori on ‘‘ Joyce and the eighteenth century novelists.’’ 
Rev. by D. J. Gordon in RES, new ser., Iv, 201-2. 


Prefaces to four seventeenth-century romances. With an introduc- 
tion by Charles Davies. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 
42.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of Cali- 


fornia, 1953. 

Reprints the following: Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, Preface to Parthenissa 
(1655) ; Sir George Mackenzie, ‘‘ Apologie for romances,’’ prefixed to Aretina, 
the serious romance (1660); Nathaniel Ingelo, Preface to Bentivolio and 
Urania (1660) ; Robert Boyle, Preface to Theodora and Didymus (1687). 


Quennell, Peter. The singular preference: portraits and essays. New 
York: Viking Press; London: Collins, 1952. Pp. 224. 
Contains essays on Defoe, Mrs. Thrale, and Lord Hervey. Rev. by Leonard 
Bacon in Yale review, Xiu, 606-09. 


Read, Herbert. The true voice of feeling: studies in English roman- 
tic poetry. London: Faber and Faber; New York: Pantheon 


Books, 1953. Pp. 382. 
Rev. by Joseph Braddock in Fortnightly, cuxx1l, 285. 


Rhodenizer, V. B. ‘‘Backgrounds of English-Canadian poetry.’’ 
Dalhousie review, xxx (1953), 187-95. 


Rogerson, Brewster. ‘‘The art of painting the passions.’’ JHI, xiv 
(1953), 68-94. 
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The passions, it was widely held in the 17th and 18th centuries, reveal them- 
selves in uniform physical manifestations, which, when beheld by others, pro- 
voke a ‘‘sympathetic”’ response of the same emotion. For an age that be- 
lieved that the arts must move the passions (cf. Pope, Epistle to Augustus, 
ll. 341-45), it followed that the artist must study the unvarying signs of the 
many passions and depict them in his works. Rogerson exhibits the currency 
of this theory of ‘‘ painting the passions,’’ shows how it was applied in certain 
arts, and brings the knowledge of the theory to bear on a number of passages 
from English literature. The cogency of his argument for the currency, and 
hence (in part) for the significance of the theory, derives from his appeal to 
four arts (painting, acting, music, and literature), and to French and German 
writers as well as to English. The essay is eminently readable, but (as Roger- 
son himself no doubt knows better than anyone else) it could easily be made 
more solid. Actually, only the treatment of the ‘‘ French scholar-crities’’ (pp. 
70-71) suffers seriously from thinness. But a perfunctory excursion to obvious 
sources turns up further titles: e.g. John Bulwer, Pathomyotamia, or a dis- 
section of the significative muscles of the passions of the mind (1649). And 
the exposition should be buttressed with the explication (and reproduction) of 
at least one contemporary print, such as ‘‘I am thy Evil Genius Brutus’’ in 
Thomas Betterton, The history of the English stage (1741), p. 90. One wishes 
that Rogerson had noted the relationship of his study to other recent scholar- 
ship, such as E, R. Wasserman’s article on 18th-century personification. Still, 
this is an interesting and valuable study. It may be remarked that the weak- 
ness of the theory of painting the passions as an aesthetic doctrine is analysed 
by R. G. Collingwood, The principles of art (Oxford, 1938), especially pp. 
121-24.—H. S. V. OGpEN. 


Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘Players in Epsom.’’ Corr. in Theatre notebook, 
vil (1953), 47-48. 


Describes theatrical performances at Epsom in 1708 and 1724. 


Ruyer, Raymond. L’Utopie et les Utopies. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1950. Pp. 292. 
Rev. by Marguerite Téte in Revue philosophique, cxiti, 122-25. 


Schueller, Herbert M. ‘‘Correspondences between music and the 
sister arts, according to 18th century aesthetic theory.’’ Journal 
of aesthetics and art criticism, x1 (1953), 334-59. 


Smith, Dane Farnsworth. The critics in the audience of the London 
theatres from Buckingham to Sheridan: a study of neoclassicism 
in the playhouse, 1671-1779. (University of New Mexico publi- 
cations in language and literature, No. 12.) Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1953. Pp. 192. 

The book offers an interesting collection of passages reflecting audience 
attitudes and behavior gathered from plays (especially ‘‘plays about the 
theatre’’) and from prologues and epilogues spoken in the period. Four of 
the longer pieces excerpted are from the Huntington Library’s Larpent Col- 
lection and many of the prologues and epilogues are fresh—at least they were 
to me. The author obviously enjoyed his task and manages to enable the 
reader to share in this experience. 

Nevertheless the result is disappointing. There are some factual errors (as 
in the account of Buckingham, pp. 19-22) and occasionally the writing seems 
hasty (Goldsmith was ‘‘ unquestionably a man of feeling himself, as is evident 
in the very title of The good natur’d man,’’ p. 174; in The critic the ‘‘chief 
target . . . is sentimental comedy,’’ p. 141). The pervasive fault of the book, 
however, is inadequate analysis of its materials. The term ‘‘critics in the 
audience’’ is interpreted so broadly as to include such writing wits as Buck- 
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ingham, Sheridan, Goldsmith, as well as the playgoers expressing themselves 
en masse; and the latter group of ‘‘critics’’ receive as much attention when 
acting on prejudice or whim as when acting on principle. To what extent 
their principles, so far as they had any, were influenced by the formal criticism 
of the time does not come out clearly, so that the reader expecting to find the 
book ‘‘a study of neoclassicism in the playhouse’’ (its subtitle) will be dis- 
appointed. Nor does the revolution in taste by which audiences, in the course 
of ninety-odd years, transferred approval from The man of mode to False 
delicacy figure in the author’s citations as one would expect it to. The demon- 
stration at the first performance of The good natur’d man by which the 
audience compelled Goldsmith to delete parts of his play is not cited; yet it 
would seem more significant than almost any number of instances of rioting 
merely for rioting’s sake, and even if there were on record no similar examples 
to accompany it one would be compelled to posit them, in view of the general 
course of drama in the century and after. 

For I cannot share the author’s confidence, several times expressed (e.g. 
pp. 108, 185-186), that as the truly democratic audience gradually came into 
control its influence was on the whole toward the production of better plays. 
Popular taste was to be sure momentarily overpowered by She stoops to conquer 
and The school for scandal, but it is neither to be credited with the virtues of 
these plays nor was bettered by them; and when subsequent writers proved 
too weak to stand against the demands of the audience, the drama soon sank 
into abysses of farce, melodrama, and sentimentalism. 

In fact I am tempted to generalize that popular taste of itself has never 
tended to produce good drama, which has appeared only in times when there 
have been authors of independent genius and a faction in the audience qualified 
to appreciate what the authors chose to write, and dominant in prestige if not 
in numbers: under these conditions it has been possible to get the average 
man to admire, or at least to tolerate and support, plays that are in fact 
edmirable-—JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH. 


Soulbury, Lord. ‘‘ Ancient and modern oratory.’’ Quarterly review, 
ccxcr (1953), 285-300. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘ ‘Pull devil, pull baker.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 
286-88. 


Traces the origin of the phrase to puppet shows of the eighteenth century. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘Punch’s opera at Bartholomew Fair.’’ Theatre 
notebook, vii (1953), 84-85. 


Sprague, Arthur Colby. Shakespearian players and performances. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv 
+229. 

Includes chapters on Betterton, Garrick, and Kemble. Rev. by A. R. B. in 

Dalhousie review, xxxiul, No. 3, xxxii-xxxiii; by Sybil Rosenfeld in Shakespeare 

quarterly, iv, 469-70; by E. J. West in Quarterly journal of speech, Xxx1Xx, 372. 


Stamm, Rudolf. Geschichte des Englischen Theaters. Berne: A. 
Francke, 1951. Pp. 484. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 254. 

Rev. by Frederick T. Wood in English studies, xxxiv, 33-36. 

Studies in English theatre history, in memory of Gabrielle Enthoven, 
O.B.E., first president of the Soctety for Theatre Research, 
1948-1950. London: Society for Theatre Research, 1952. Pp. 
vii+133+-iil. 

Contains several studies of the Restoration and eighteenth-century stage. 

Rev. by J. F. Arnott in MLR, xvii, 463. 
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Sutherland, James (ed.). The Oxford book of English talk. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. xix-+-453. 


Symonds, R. V. The rise of English journalism. English Inheritance 


Series. Exeter: A. Wheaton, 1953. Pp. 161. 
Selections from 17th and 18th century newspapers. Briefly noted in TLS, 
Aug. 14, p. 527. 


Turner, Margaret. ‘‘ ‘Natural philosophy’ and eighteenth century 
satire.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1953), 296-99. 


Wallerstein, Ruth. Studies in seventeenth-century poetic. [Madi- 
son]: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. x+-421. Cf. PQ, 


xxx, 254. 
Rev. by T. A. Birrell in Neophilologus, xxxvil, 123-24. 


Walsh, William. ‘‘Detachment and committal.’’ Cambridge jour- 
mal, VI (1953), 291-300. 
On ‘‘the relationship of the writer to his time’’—with some eighteenth- 
century examples. 


Wasserman, Earl] R. ‘‘Nature moralized: the divine analogy in the 
eighteenth century.’’ ELH, xx (1953), 39-76. 


An example of the ‘‘ world picture’ ’ or ‘‘main current of thought’’ ap- 
proach to literary study. A careful, solid, and painstaking review of a well- 
known group of ideas is offered with somewhat less attention to their literary 
results than seems to be promised. 

Mr. Wasserman opens with what he calls ‘‘obvious generalizations.’’ Be- 
fore Bacon, the poet’s task was easier because large interpretations of life 
were available to him. Among these ready syntheses, in themselves poetic, was 
that of ‘‘analogical correspondences’’; it was assumed ‘‘that God, expressing 
Himself in all creation, made the physical, moral, and spiritual levels analogous 
to each other and to himself.’’ When this view faded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Romantic was forced to give poetic value to the world of things once 
more. Mr. Wasserman’s problem, then, is to examine ‘‘this transition from 
a world of pre-existent poetic materials to one in which they must be fashioned 
by the poet.’’ More explicitly in footnote one, he plans to follow Professor 
Marjorie Nicolson’s The breaking of the circle which had shown ‘‘the collapse 
of the divine analogy in the seventeenth century; my purpose here is to trace 
the residue of the idea throughout the eighteenth century and to evaluate the 
effect of the enervated form of the idea upon literary practice.’’ 

The reader hopes for this application to literary practice but finds less than 
a fourth of the article devoted to it. Reminding us again of the familiarity 
of much of his material, Mr. Wasserman speaks of ‘‘one obvious source of 
the divine analogy’’ in the Great Chain of Being. He then leads us with great 
care through George Cheyne, the followers of Shaftesbury, the orthodox Protes- 
tant divines and their deistic antagonists, through Bishop Butler, Richard 
Barton, Bishop Burnet and his successors, and finally into ‘‘the largest single 
school of analogists’’ founded by John Hutchinson. By the time of Francis 
Jeffrey and Wordsworth himself the concept of analogical resemblances is so 
weak and so obscurely grasped, as to have lost all value for the poet. Its break- 
up has raised distrust of the capricious imagination once more, the possible 
deception of metaphor in genera al, and has brought on a change in the root 
metaphor of the analogy itself from the reflecting mirror or the synchronized 
machine to ‘‘the dynamic force of gravity and the organic growth of the 
plant.’’ Poetry itself becomes weak and confused as the analogy gives it only 
timid support; being deprived of a long established source of metaphor, the 
poet grew uncertain as to the true basis of figurative language. 
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After such a full illustration of the ‘‘main current,’’ Mr. Wasserman has 
space for only a brief look at the actual poetry which so clearly suffered from 
‘‘the fractured divine analogy.’’ Descriptive poetry most clearly shows how 
the broken analogy brings on a ‘‘characteristic bipartite structure.’’ Poetry 
becomes too cautious, and what should be an organic whole is divided into 
picture and moral, ‘‘the two parts analogically echoing each other... .’’ 
The result ‘‘fails to be aesthetically satisfying’’ and settles finally into the 
serenity of platitudes. 

Mr. Wasserman is perhaps wise to limit himself to descriptive verse which, 
as he says, lends itself easily to a view which would be hard to apply through- 
out eighteenth-century poetry. The reader hopes for analysis of that romantic 
verse which had the task of restoring poetry to its pre-Baconian assurance; 
one is left to wonder at the large claims for romantic poetry which are implied. 
From the outset there are certain oppositions posed which demand more proof 
than we now have before us. They carry suggestions of divorce and re-wedding, 
damage and repair, loss and recovery, fracture and healing. In each case the 
romantic absorbed the second of these oppositions. Yet we see the breakup 
more easily than the implied romantic reconstruction of a view which makes 
it easier and more natural to be a poet, to be one and not divided, to write 
poetry in organic wholes, a poetry which is not obliged to be something else 
before it can be itself. 

If this article leaves a more difficult task yet to be done, it is none the less 
welcome for its careful summary of important materials and for offering 
another sign of that learned conscience with which Mr. Wasserman’s previous 
works have made us long familiar—BERNARD N. ScHILLING. 


Watson, George G. ‘‘Contributions to a dictionary of critical terms: 
imagination and fancy.’’ Essays in criticism, ur (1953), 201-14. 
Touches on Hobbes, Dryden, Addison, and Johnson. 


Watson, Melvin R. ‘‘Mrs. Grey’s family.’’ Periodical post boy, No. 
14, Nov. 1953, pp. 2-5. 
An account of ‘‘The matron’’ in the Lady’s magazine. 


Wilkinson, Andrew M. ‘‘The rise of English verse satire in the 
eighteenth century.’’ English studies, xxx1v (1953), 97-108. 


Williamson, Claude C. H. (comp.). Readings on the character of 
Hamlet: 1661-1947. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1950. Pp. [xix]+-783. 

Rev. by Francis R. Johnson in Shakespeare quarterly, Iv, 93-94. 


Williamson, George. The Senecan amble: a study in prose form from 
Bacon to Collier. London: Faber and Faber; Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 377. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 254. 

Rev. by Douglas Bush in MLN, uxvin, 247-50; by H. M. McLuhan in Uni- 
versity of Toronto quarterly, xxt1, 199-202; by Rosamond Tuve in JEGP, uti, 

112-15; by George Whalley in Queen’s quarterly, Lx, 262-64. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘The Augustan mode in English poetry.’’ 
ELH, xx (1953), 1-14. 


[The following review is concerned with the articles on modes by Mr. Bronson 
and Miss Miles listed in this section in addition to Mr. Wimsatt’s.] 

For Mr. Wimsatt the best Augustan verse is properly characterized by satire, 
serious fun with rhetoric, and a deceptively frivolous view of the realities. 
‘‘The world which the Augustan wit found most amusing and in which he 
had his deepest visions was an inverted, chaotic reality, the unreality of the 
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‘uncreating word,’—the ‘true No-meaning’ which ‘puzzles more than Wit’.’’ 
The key poet is of course Pope: wit is the key word. 

Mr. Bronson invokes his own wit to demonstrate the vexing nature of his 
assignment: in the post-Augustan age he can discover no eponym or inclusive 
exemplar—and the key word is variety itself. Distinguishing between the 
modes of Thomson and Smart, Gray and Chatterton, Churchill and Macpherson, 
Cowper and Blake, for instance, Mr. Bronson wittily offers the term ‘‘ pris- 
matic’’ to characterize the post-Augustans. 

Miss Miles (when one turns the page) almost wholly dismisses the essay 
of Mr. Bronson and partly that of Mr. Wimsatt. Armed with her researches 
into vocabulary (The primary language of poetry in the 1740’s and 1840’s, 
Berkeley, 1950), Miss Miles attacks the concept of variety in the eighteenth 
century and describes the age as one of ‘‘solid substantiality,’’ with a ‘‘strong 
consolidation of poetic techniques,’’ so that there is no true division into 
‘‘ Augustan’’ and ‘‘post-Augustan’’ modes. She allows ‘‘pre-pre-Romantic’’ 
and ‘‘pre-Romantic’’ as tenable labels, though she goes on to insist that, by 
whatever name, the eighteenth-century mode ‘‘began early and ended late, 
perhaps has not yet ended; the Romantic is something else again.’’ In eight- 
eenth-century verse she discerns ‘‘solid agreement’’ on themes of moral uni- 
versality, concern with the Longinian sublime, adjectival richness, and a full 
pentameter line. 

Here then are three essays, always interesting but without much connection: 
on Pope’s conscious artistry in one kind of poem; on the incommensurability 
of Johnson, Collins, Burns, and Crabbe, for example; and on ‘‘Romantic’’ 
poetry contrasted with that which preceded it. The search for a ‘‘mode’’ or 
common denominator, as illustrated in these assays, is apt to leave the in- 
dividual poems themselves—‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’’ ‘‘Owen of Carron,’’ or 
songs from ‘‘An Island in the Moon’’—pretty much out of account. Just as 
we have learned, through Lovejoy and others, to read in terms of romanticisms, 
should we not more often be aware of Augustanisms toof—MAURICE JOHNSON. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 
Joseph Addison 


Cooke, Arthur L. ‘‘ Addison vs. Steele, 1708.’’ PMLA, txvim (1953), 
313-20. 


Turner, Margaret. ‘‘The influence of La Bruyére on the ‘Tatler’ 
and the ‘Spectator.’ ’’ MLR, xtvm (1953), 10-16. 


‘‘The borrowing of La Bruyére’s methods of characterization and the occa- 
sional use of Caractéres in quotation and reference certainly justify the claim 
that the contributors to the Tatler and the Spectator were subject to his 
influence... .’’ 


John Arbuthnot 
Kerby-Miller, Charles (ed.). Memoirs of the extraordinary life, 
works, and discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus. New Haven: Pub- 
lished for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xi+-408. Cf. PQ, xxx, 254-56; xxx, 251; 


XxxiI, 255. 
Rev. by John Butt in RES, new ser., tv, 91. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘The geographical chapter in Scriblerus.’’ 
MLN, vxvi (1953), 223-26. 


The Geographia generalis of Bernhardus Varenius is the principal source. 
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Jane Austen 
Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: a critical bibliography. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. viii+-62. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 6, p. 716. 


Fryxell, Donald L. ‘‘A note on Jane Austen’s method.’’ N&Q, 
cxcvit (1953), 299-300. 
Presents biographical background for an incident in Emma. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Jane Austen and the peerage.’?’ PMLA, txvm 
(1953), 1017-31. 

An interesting article reversing many of the usual judgments—that Jane 
Austen did not commit herself emotionally, that she did not reflect larger 
social issues, etc. Mr. Greene has shown the significance of Jane Austen’s use 
of names and utilized other aspects of the historical background in his per- 
ceptive analysis of the novels. 

Mudrick, Marvin. Jane Austen: irony as defense and discovery. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1952. Pp. 267. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 256. 

Rev. by Earl R. Wasserman in MLN, Lxvitl, 258-62. 


Wright, Andrew H. Jane Austen’s novels: a study in structure. 
New York: Oxford University Press; London: Chatto and Win- 
dus, 1953. Pp. x-+-210. 

Rev. by Emma Gurney Salter in Contemporary review, CLXXXIV, 380-81; in 

TLS, Oct. 16, p. 663. 

Robert Bage 
Sutherland, John H. ‘‘Bage’s supposed Quaker upbringing.’’ N&Q, 


excvi (1953), 32-33. 
A denial. 


John Baillie 
Baillie, John. An essay on the sublime (1747). With an introduc- 
tion by Samuel Holt Monk, (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. 
No. 43.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of 
California, 1953. 


John Banks 
Hochuli, Hans. John Banks: eine Studie zum Drama des spiten 
17. Jahrhunderts. Der Ubergang vom héfischen Spatbarock zum 
biirgerlichen Klassizismus. (Schweizer anglistische Arbeiten, 32 
Band.) Bern: A. Francke, 1952. Pp. ix-+-95. 


William Beckford 
‘Un portrait inconnu de William Beckford.’’ Revue de littérature 
comparée, xxv, 113-14. 
A portrait in a Brussels collection signed by the English painter Richard 
Cosway (1734-1821) has been identified as Beckford’s by Simone Bergmans 
in her volume La Peinture ancienne (1952), pp. 107-15. 


Ydward Benlowes 
Hill, Christopher. ‘‘Benlowes and his times.’’ Essays in criticism, 
mi (1953), 143-51. 
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Jeremy Bentham 
Baumgardt, David. Bentham and the ethics of today: with Ben- 
tham manuscripts hitherto unpublished. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 


ton University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv-+-584. 
Rev. by James Collins in Thought, xxvim, 302-05; by Everett W. Hall in 
Ethics, Lx11, 308-11. 


Larrabee, Harold A. (ed.). Bentham’s handbook of political fallc- 
cies. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xxxii+-269. 
Rev. by James Collins in Thought, xxvii, 302-05; by William L. Rofes in 
Political science quarterly, Lxvil, 471-72. 


Letwin, Shirley Robin. ‘‘ Utilitarianism: a system of political toler- 
ance.’’ Cambridge journal, v1 (1953), 323-35. 


George Berkeley 
(See also Christopher Smart) 
Berkeley, George. Philosophical writings. Selected and edited by 
T. E. Jessop. Nelson Philosophical Texts. London: Nelson; Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xxv-+-278. 


Berkeley, George. Alciphron ou le Pense-Menu. Introduction, tra- 
duction et notes par Jean Pucelle. Paris: Aubier, 1952. Pp. 343. 
Rev. by André-Louis Leroy in Revue philosophique, cxLitl, 271-72; by C. C. 

J. Webb in Hibbert journal, 11, 403-04. 

The works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Five: Stris, Three letters to 
Thomas Prior, A letter to the Rev. Dr. Hales, Further thoughts 
on Tar-Water, Varia. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London and New 
York: Nelson, [1953]. Pp. xi+-235. 

Rev. in TLS, May 29, p. 352. 


The works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by A. A. 
Luce and T. E. Jessop. Volume Six: Passive obedience [and 
other essays]. Edited by T. E. Jessop. London: Nelson, 1953. 


Pp. 255. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 7, p. 508. 


‘Berkeley in Ireland.’’ Special art. in TZS, June 12, 1953, p. 388. 


Brunton, J. A. ‘‘Berkeley and the external world.’’ Philosophy, 
xxv (1953), 325-41. 


Chastaing, Maxime. ‘‘ Berkeley, defenseur du sens commun et thé- 
oricien de la connaissance d’autrui.’’ Revue philosophique, CXLIt 
(1953), 219-43. 


Fuller, Henry M. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley as a benefactor of Yale.’’ Yale 
University Library gazette, xxvm (1953), 1-18. 


Gueroult, Martial. ‘‘Perception, idée, objet, chose chez G. Berke- 
ley.’’ Revue philosophique, ox. (1953), 181-200. 
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‘‘Homage to George Berkeley (1685-1753).’’ Hermathena, No. 
Lxxxu (Nov. 1953), 1-146. 

This is a commemorative issue devoted entirely to Berkeley. In addition to 
articles predominantly philosophical there are (1) ‘‘Berkeley as a man of 
letters,’’ by Bonamy Dobreé, pp. 49-75, and (2) ‘‘George Berkeley, 1685- 
1753,’’ by T. E. Jessop, pp. 1-12. 


Hort, G. M. ‘‘Bishop Berkeley.’’ Contemporary review, CLXxxIv 


(1953), 36-40. 
A popular treatment. 


Jessop, T. E. ‘‘L’esse est percipi de Berkeley.’’ Revue philosophique, 
cxLi (1953), 153-63. 


Lehee, Claude. ‘‘Trente années d’études berkeleyennes.’’ Revue 
philosophique, cx (1953), 244-65. 


Leroy, André-Louis. ‘‘L’immaterialisme berkeleyen est-il un idéal- 
isme?’’ Revue philosophique, cxuim (1953), 201-18. 


Luce, A. A. ‘‘L’Essai sur la Vision de Berkeley et sa Défense et 
explication de la théorie de la Vision.’’ Revue philosophique, 
cxLim (1953), 164-80. 


Rawlins, F. I. G. ‘‘George Berkeley, 1685-1753.’’ Nature, cLxx 
(1953), 326-27. 


Sir Richard Blackmore 
Rosenberg, Albert. Sir Richard Blackmore. Lincoln, Neb.: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1953. Pp. 169. 


It is interesting to speculate on why a minor figure like Blackmore after 
two hundred years draws the attention of scholars. Dr. Rosenberg’s book, 
which is the peak of the Blackmore renaissance, gives as one reason for his 
interest that ‘‘the minor figures of an age are often the most representative 
ones.’’ Certainly a re-appraisal of Blackmore cannot be justified in terms of 
the quality of his poetry, much of which is sub-minor. So we must, as Dr. 
Rosenberg says, see him as an important figure in a complex literary con- 
troversy, and as playing a significant part in the medical history of the time. 
Perhaps most of all today Blackmore interests us as leader in the battle be- 
tween the ‘puritans’ and their more sophisticated attackers. Dr. Rosenberg’s 
book, a revision of a doctoral thesis done under Professor James Sutherland 
at the University of London, is a highly informative, compressed mass of 
material about Blackmore, much of it new. Herein perhaps lies its greatest 
value. With great patience Dr. Rosenberg has gone through original docu- 
ments, resulting in such finds as the exact date of Blackmore’s birth, long a 
mystery (because the Corsham Register Book was carelessly bound, some pages 
were wrong side up and out of chronological order). Sir Richard Blackmore 
is a most useful book.—RicHarp C. Boys. 


Sir William Blackstone 
Williamson, Chilton. ‘‘ American suffrage and Sir William Black- 
stone.’’ Political science quarterly, uxvmi (1953), 552-57. 


Thomas Blackwell 
Knight, Dorothy. ‘‘Thomas Blackwell and J. J. Bodmer: the es- 
tablishment of a literary link between Homeric Greece and medi- 
eval Germany.’’ German life and letters, vi (1953), 249-58. 
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The influence of Blackwell’s Enquiry into the life and writings of Homer 
(1735) on the Swiss critic. 


William Blake 
Baldi, W. La Figura e l’Arte di William Blake. Salerno: Scuola 
tip. Orfanotrofio ‘‘ Umberto I’’, 1951. 


Casimir, Paul A. ‘‘Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell.’’ Con- 
temporary review, CLXxx (1953), 351-55. 


A popular treatment. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake’s early Swedenborgianism: a twentieth- 
century legend.’’ Comparative literature, v (1953), 247-57. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘ ‘Blake’ entries in Godwin’s diary.’’ N&Q, 
cxevin (1953), 354-56. 


Harper, George Mills. ‘‘The source of Blake’s ‘Ah! Sun-Flower.’ ”’ 
MLR, xuvin (1953), 139-42. 


The source suggested is Thomas Taylor’s translation of the Hymns of 
Orpheus. 


Margoliouth, H. M. William Blake. Oxford University Press; Lon- 


don: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. vi+-184. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 225. 
Rev. by J. G. Davies in RES, new ser., Iv, 92-93. 


Preston, Kerrison (ed.). The Blake collection of W. Graham Rob- 
ertson: described by the collector. London: Faber and Faber, 
for the William Blake Trust, 1952. Pp. 263. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 259. 


Rev. by J. M. in Connoisseur, cxxxul, 119. 


Rudd, Margaret. Divided image: a study of William Blake and 
W. B. Yeats. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. Pp. 239. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 27, p. 138. 


James Boswell 
(See also Hester Lynch Piozzi) 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. Re- 
vised and enlarged by L. F. Powell. Vols. v and vi. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. xxviii+-595 ; viii+-484, Cf. PQ, xxx, 
259; xxi, 259-60. 

Rev. by John Butt in RES, new ser., Iv, 390-91; by James L. Clifford in 

MLN, uxvil, 58-59; by Arundell Esdaile in Quarterly review, ccxcl, 94-104. 


Hoover, Andrew G. ‘‘Boswell’s first London visit.’’ Virginia quar- 
terly review, xxix (1953), 242-56. 
Prints for the first time a long and informative letter from Boswell to Sir 
David Dalrymple, dated from London, March 22, 1760. 


Hoover, Andrew G. ‘‘ Boswell’s letters at Newhailes.’’ University of 
Toronto quarterly, xxu (1953), 244-60. 
Publishes for the first time ten letters from Boswell to Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes, and one from Lord Hailes to Boswell, These were found by 
Hoover in Scotland in 1937. 
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Pottle, Frederick A. (ed.). Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany 
and Switzerland, 1764. The Yale editions of the private papers 
of James Boswell. New York: McGraw-Hill; London: Heine- 
mann, [1953]. Pp. xxvi+357. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, p. 694. 

Pottle, Frederick A. (ed.). Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764. New 
York: McGraw-Hill; London: Heinemann, 1952. Pp. 433. Cf. 
PQ, xxxu, 261. 

Rev. by Arundell Esdaile in Quarterly review, ccxct, 94-104; by Lodwick 

Hartley in South Atlantic quarterly, LI, 145-47. 

Robert Boyle 

Fisch, Harold. ‘‘The scientist as priest: a note on Robert Boyle’s 

natural theology.’’ Isis, xirv (1953), 252-65. 


John (Estimate) Brown 
(See William Warburton) 


John Bunyan 
Hussey, Maurice. ‘‘Bunyan’s ‘Map’.’’ Baptist quarterly, x1v 
(1951-52), 227-31. 
On the Map showing the order and causes of salvation and damnation. 
Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘The trial of vices in Puritan fiction.’’ Baptist 
quarterly, xtv (1951-52), 3-12, 48. 
On the background of Bunyan. 


Talon, Henri. John Bunyan: the man and his works. Trans. Barbara 
Wall. London : Rockliff ; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1951. Pp. xii+340. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 256-57; xxxn, 262. 
Rev. by Jackson I. Cope in MLN, Lxvill, 253-55. 


Edmund Burke 
Barry, Liam. Our legacy from Burke: a survey of some of his works 
and a broad analysis from the literary aspect. Clarke’s Bridge, 
Cork: Paramount Printing House, 1952. Pp. 235. 


Boulton, J. T. ‘‘The Reflections: Burke’s preliminary draft and 
methods of composition.’’ Durham University journal, xLv 
(1953), 114-19. 


Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘Letter to the Editor.’’ Quarterly journal of 
speech, xxx1x (1953), 351-52. 
Describes newly discovered papers bearing on Burke’s part in the editing 
of the Annual register. 
Kirk, Russell. ‘‘Burke and the philosophy of prescription.’’ JHI, 
xiv (1953), 365-80. 


Sarason, Bertram D. ‘‘Edmund Burke and the two Annual regis- 
ters.’? PMLA, uxvin (1953), 496-508. 


Vincitorio, Gaetano L. ‘‘Edmund Burke and Charles Lucas.’’ 
PMLA, txvi (1953), 1047-55. 
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Robert Burns 
Craig, Hardin. The written word and other essays. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. x-+-90. 


Includes an essay on ‘‘Burns and the Lowland Scotch.’’ Rev. by Carroll 
Cc. Arnold in Quarterly jowrnal of speech, xxx1x, 509-10. 


Daiches, David. Robert Burns. New York: Rinehart [1950]; Lon- 
don: G. Bell, 1952. Pp. vii+376. Cf. PQ, xxx, 261-62; xxxn, 
263. 

Rev. by Ian Jack in RES, new ser., Iv, 392-93; by Franklin B. Snyder in 

MLN, uxvil, 140; by Paul Turner in Cambridge journal, v1, 627-29. 


MacLaine, Allan H. ‘‘Burns’s ‘Jolly beggars’—a mistaken inter- 
pretation.’’ N&Q, cxcvmi (1953), 486-87. 


MacLaine, Allan H. ‘‘ New light on the genesis of the Burns stanza.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvm (1953), 349-51. 


‘*The Murison Burns Collection.’’ Special art. in TLS, Jan. 9, 1953, 
p. 32. 


Selected letters of Robert Burns. Edited with an introduction by De- 
Lancey Ferguson. The World’s Classics. Oxford University 


Press; London: Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. xxvii+371. 
Rev. in middle art., TLS, Oct. 30, p. 692. 


Joseph Butler 
Dunean-Jones, Austin. Butler’s moral philosophy. London: Pelican 
Books, 1952. Pp. 191. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 263. 
Rev. by Karl Britton in Cambridge journal, v1, 374-75; by Alan R. White 
in Philosophy, xxvii, 360-61. 


Watson, John H. ‘‘ Bishop Butler as philosopher-theologian.’’ Evan- 
gelical quarterly, xx1v (1952), 168-74. 


Samuel Butler 
Lamar, René. ‘‘Samuel Butler 4 L’Ecole du Roi.’’ Btudes anglaises, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1952), 17-24. 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘‘ Hudibras considered as satiric allegory.’’ 
HLQ, xvi (1953), 141-60. 

The conclusion reached is that ‘‘the feeling of unwarranted confusion in 
the poem comes not from disorganization in the action, which fits the total 
conception, but from the shifts in focus in the speeches from allegory to 
straight satire and back again.’’ Miss Leyburn believes that the events in 
the story were not intended to parallel specific historical events. 


Edward Bysshe 
Bysshe, Edward. The art of English poetry (1708). With an intro- 
duction by A. Dwight Culler. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. 
No. 40.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of 


California, 1953. 
Only the ‘‘Rules for making English verse,’’ one of three parts of the 
original work, is reproduced. 
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Susanna Centlivre 
Bowyer, John Wilson. The celebrated Mrs. Centlivre. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. xi+-267. 


Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in MP, 11, 140-41; by Bertram Shuttleworth in 
Theatre notebook, vit, 20. 


Mackenzie, John H. ‘‘Susan Centlivre.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1953), 386- 
90. 
An important biographical article. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 
(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Carswell, John. ‘‘Chesterfield to Dodington.’’ Corr. in TLS, Aug. 
7, 1953, p. 507. 
Corrects date of a letter printed in Dobrée’s edition of Chesterfield’s letters. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘Lord Chesterfield and Lady Elizabeth Howard.”’ 
N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 222. 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘Chesterfield and Garrick.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 23, 
1953, p. 677. 
Points out that Dobrée’s edition does not include letters Chesterfield is 
known to have written to Garrick. 


Charles Churchill 
Brown, Wallace Cable. Charles Churchill: poet, rake, and rebel. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. 240. 


Professor V’allace C. Brown has performed a needed service for eighteenth- 
century scholarship in his Charles Churchill: poet, rake, and rebel, an accurate 
and lively biography of an unduly neglected poet. One of the major problems 
confronting a biographer of Churchill is the sparsity of authentic data; little 
is known of him except for the years 1761-4, and much of what was written 
then was so colored by prejudice as to be of little use. Even Professor Brown’s 
obviously careful search of contemporary periodicals and records has uncovered 
little that adds materially to our knowledge of his life. Brown has, however, 
cleared away much misinformation, organized and presented the available 
biographical data effectively, and supplemented it with pertinent discussions 
of contemporary London and of Churchill’s circle of friends so as to give a 
consistent and rounded picture of the poet. The discussions of Churchill’s 
life at Westminster School and of his social life in London are particularly 
interesting. 

The title suggests the organization of the book. The first two chapters re- 
eount Churchill’s youth; education, and early clerical career, leading up to 
the writing and publication of The Rosciad; the remainder of the book traces 
his career as poet, man about town, and political rebel. Naturally his associ- 
ation with John Wilkes is treated in detail. Brown believes that this friend- 
ship inspired his most effective poetry, specifically The prophecy of famine, 
An epistle to William Hogarth, The candidate, and A fragment of a dedication 
to W. Warburton. The soundness of this critical judgment can hardly be 
questioned. Much of the last of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of 
Churchill ’s satiric technique. Brown presents convincing evidence that Churchill 
grew steadily in vigor and maturity during his brief poetic career. There is 
also an analysis of Churchill’s prose satire in the North Briton. 

Brown’s obvious admiration for Churchill as man and poet may occasionally 
lead him to condone his faults and overestimate his achievements, but on the 
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whole the critical judgments are sound, and the book contributes significantly 
to our knowledge of the later eighteenth century.—Epwarp H. WEATHERLY. 


William Collins 
Cunningham, J. S. ‘‘Thomas Warton and William Collins: a foot- 
note.’’ Durham University journal, xiv1 (1953), 22-24. 


Manuscript support for some of Thomas Warton’s statements about Collins’s 
life and writings. 


Rota, Felicina. William Collins. Padua: Cedam, 1953. Pp. 172. 


William Congreve 
Avery, Emmett L. Congreve’s plays on the eighteenth-century stage. 
(Modern Language Association of America monograph ser., No. 
18.) New York: Modern Language Association of America ; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viii+-226. Cf. PQ, xxx, 258-59; 


Xxx, 264. 
Rev. by Dougald MacMillan in MLN, Lxviil, 209-11; by V. De 8. Pinto in 
MLR, xuvin, 74-75. 


Lynch, Kathleen M. A Congreve gallery. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+196. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 259-60; 


xxx, 264. 
Rev. by Harold F. Brooks in RES, new ser., Iv, 385-87. 


Lynch, Kathleen M. ‘‘References to William Congreve in the Eve- 
lyn MSS.”’’ PQ, xxx (1953), 337-40. 


Abraham Cowley 
Ghosh, J. C. ‘‘Abraham Cowley (1618-1667).’’ Sewanee review, 
LxI (1953), 433-47. 


Smith, Harold Wendell. ‘‘Cowley, Marvell and the second temple.’’ 
Scrutiny, xrx (1953), 184-205. 


William Cowper 
Davie, Donald A. ‘‘The critical principles of William Cowper.’’ 
Cambridge journal, vu (1953), 182-88. 
Cowper’s ‘‘work is far more the consummation of one tradition than the 
prelude to another .... He was very consciously and deliberately a neo- 
classical poet.’’ 


Driver, Arthur H. ‘‘ A Cowper letter.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 10, 1953, 
p. 445. 
Dated Feb. 25, 1791, on receipt of a cameo. 


‘*Memoir of William Cowper: an autobiography.’’ Edited with an 
introduction by Maurice J. Quinlan. Proceedings of the Ameri 
can Philosophical Society, xcvu (1953), 359-82. 

In 1816 Cowper’s remarkable little autobiographical ‘‘narrative,’’ written 
in 1765-66 and never intended for publication, appeared in London in two 
separate editions (neither with the title above) under the imprints of E. Cox 
& Son and R. Edwards. Southey used the Cox edition in his biography, com- 
menting that this version of the ‘‘narrative’’ was obviously printed from a 
‘‘badly written’’ manuscript; and Grimshawe suggested that at least one of 
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the two editions was made from a copy taken by a lady, with pious surrep- 
titiousness, from a transcript in the possession of John Newton. Though in 
his introduction to the present reprinting Dr. Quinlan satisfactorily establishes 
the fact that the Cox edition appeared before the Edwards edition (the first 
was presumably rushed into print because the second edition was impending), 
he admits inability to shed further light on the manuscript history or to 
establish the superior authority of the Edwards text—which he elects to re- 
print because it has been the one most often reprinted. In general, a reprint 
of this relatively inaccessible text should be welcomed. Its scholarly use, 
however, will be limited for two reasons: first, it is not an exact reprint (the 
punctuation has been ‘‘modernized’’ and, ‘‘in a few instances,’’ capitalization 
and spelling have been altered); and, second, the variants from the Cox text 
have not been accounted for convincingly enough. Four variants are observed 
in the footnotes and two in the introduction, the latter two not being at all 
indicated in the text. ‘‘Other differences,’’ Dr. Quinlan says, ‘‘are chiefly of 
a stylistic nature.’’ This kind of blanket judgment becomes tantalizing when 
one learns that the difference between the use of ‘‘truth’’ in the Cox text 
for ‘‘redemption’’ in the Edwards text (in the phrase ‘‘an experimental 
knowledge of the redemption which is Christ Jesus’’) is one of the two ex- 
amples cited. Certainly there is more here than meets the stylistic eye. One 
does not doubt that Dr. Quinlan made a careful collation of the two texts; 
but more tangible evidence in the scholarly apparatus than now appears would 
certainly have given greater assurance to future users of the present reprint. 
—LopWIcK HARTLEY. 


Quinlan, Maurice J. William Cowper: a critical life. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+-251. 

Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, Lil, 473-75. 

Professor Quinlan attempts a new appraisal of William Cowper, ‘‘the man 
in relation to his works and his works in relation to his life.’’ The thread 
which binds these two relationships and which becomes the theme of the biog- 
raphy and the criticism is the poet’s struggle with the Evangelical religion. The 
author works within a well-established tradition: the question of the effect 
of Calvinistic and Methodistic thought on Cowper was raised in the very 
earliest biographical interpretations (shown clearly by Lodwick Hartley, 
‘“Cowper and the Evangelicals ...,’’ PMLA, uxv [1950], 719-731) and 
has been continued in the several biographies of the past twenty years. Pro- 
fessor Quinlan repeatedly represents Cowper as an ‘‘ Evangelical poet,’’ ‘‘the 
leading poet of the religious revival.’’ It is given that after he leaves the 
Temple the poet is an Evangelical. His behavior and work are thereafter 
seen as movement towards or away from the Evangelical ideal: Anti-thelyph- 
thora, for example, is viewed as ‘‘a rather curious production for an Evangel- 
ical poet,’’ whereas The progress of error is seen as a ‘‘handbook of Evan- 
gelical moral principles.’’ 

Professor Quinlan occasionally hunts for evidences of doctrine in the poems, 
to find the peculiarly Evangelical (see, for example, pp. 81-83), to prove the 
life in the works. He takes considerable pains to explain the beliefs of the 
Evangelicals. But he never seems to get beneath the abstract doctrines to 
the life and faith: their ‘‘ordered piety and ordered discipline,’’ their ‘‘ vital 
religion’’ and ‘‘passionate philanthropy,’’ their ‘‘profound desire for holi- 
ness.’’ These phrases are from Dr. M. G. Jones’s book, Hannah More (Cam- 
bridge, 1952), which, it seems to me, presents a more accurate and lifelike 
picture of the eighteenth-century ‘‘Saints.’’ Professor Quinlan describes the 
Evangelical religion as one well-codified and based on intellectual understand- 
ing; whereas the new force in the Anglican Church grew from a new conscious- 
ness of the importance of emotional experience; the heart and charity, the 
work of the heart, were the symbols of the awakening. Doctrinal debate was 
discouraged. The Evangelicals are perhaps most justly criticized for their 
disregard of significant intellectual problems. Consequently for an analysis 
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of the religion-in-life, the aim and achievement of the Evangelicals, Dr. Jones’s 
book is to be preferred, as is Noel Annan’s Leslie Stephen (1951, ch. iii). I 
have certain other reservations. Professor Quinlan tells us that he has con- 
sulted ‘‘unpublished letters and other manuscripts,’’ but since these are re- 
ferred to only once or twice in the notes, it is difficult to see where they 
influenced the writing of the biography. And the manner of writing at times, 
as well as the disposition of the material, tends to keep Cowper, as well as the 
subsidiary figures, from coming alive. The portraiture is flat. 

But there are merits. The book escapes the judgment which would surely 
fall upon Wright’s biography—no more than ‘‘a chronological Series of Ac- 
tions or Preferments.’’ It strikes a median between Wright’s and Cecil’s— 
neither ‘‘life records’’ nor a ‘‘story of an extraordinary man.’’ It is singu- 
larly free from polemic. If it is straightforward to a fault, this is also in 
its favor. It is a judicious work in which most of the published materials 
relating to Cowper are weighed and put down after having been thoroughly 
absorbed. It serves as the best, and a wise, summary of Cowper studies to 
date. Its contributions to our knowledge of the life are of a minor nature, 
but useful and interesting: a study of the ‘‘unforgivable sin’’ and the pos- 
sible (I should say, rather than ‘‘likely’’) source of Cowper’s delusion con- 
cerning the sin, in one of Archbishop Tillotson’s sermons; the use of Dr. 
Heberden’s works to describe Cowper’s malady, and one of his case histories 
as a conceivable explanation for Cowper’s impulsive acts and periods of in- 
sanity; a study of Newton’s attitude towards the unpardonable sin and the 
probable influence on Cowper of his belief in dreams as directives from heaven 
or hell.—CHARLES RYSKAMP. 


George Crabbe 
Broman, Walter E. ‘‘Factors in Crabbe’s eminence in the early 
nineteenth century.’’ MP, ui (1953), 42-49. 


John Crowne 
Peterson, William M. ‘‘Sentiment in Crowne’s ‘The married 
beau.’ ’? N&Q, cxcvu (1953), 483-85. 


Ralph Cudworth 
Carré, Meyrick H. ‘‘Ralph Cudworth.’’ Philosophical quarterly, m1 
(1953), 342-51. 


Passmore, J. A. Ralph Cudworth: an interpretation. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1951. Pp. 120. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 264. 
Rev. by R. I. Aaron in Mind, Lxu1, 283-84; by Robert Sprigge in Cambridge 
journal, vi, 251-53. 


Daniel Defoe 
Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘The question of emotion in Defoe.’’ SP, u 
(1953), 45-58. 


Boyce turns up numerous passages which contradict the traditional view 
that Defoe’s novels lack ‘‘the passionate element.’’ Crusoe, Moll, and Roxana 
are all haunted characters because Defoe was haunted—by poverty and a 
guilty conscience. 

Boyce does not mention, apropos of the Susannah-Roxana episode, the 
trouble between Defoe and Benjamin Norton Defoe, whom Dottin, reviving 
Dunciad scandal, regards as an illegitimate son. Nor does Boyce say whether 
the parallelism he finds is unique with Defoe or common to all novelists. 
Ulysses, Hamlet, and Captain Ahab are also haunted characters, and their 
creators (as Boyce says of Defoe) do better with paradise lost than with 
paradise regained. One might ask, finally, how far the tension in the three 
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novels arises from the predicaments in which the characters are enmeshed, 
as it certainly does in the Journal of the plague year, in which Defoe lets 
his emotions go as much as anywhere.—ARTHUR W. SECORD. 


Girdler, Lew. ‘‘Defoe’s education at Newington Green Academy.”’ 
SP, u (1953), 573-91. 


Girdler describes textbooks, courses, and methods which Defoe would have 
used in Charles Morton’s academy at Newington Green. Basic information 
comes from Defoe and Samuel Wesley. Morton, of Wadham College, Oxford, 
gave training comparable to that offered in the universities and used many of 
the same texts, though with greater practical emphasis, including use of the 
English language. But Harris Fletcher tells me he has evidence of a consider- 
able use of English books at Cambridge as early as the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. He points out that, from the context, the ‘‘immortal 
work’’ of Crakanthorpe must not have been his Defensio but his text on 
metaphysics, and that it is misleading to say Keckermann borrowed from 
Ramus. 

Girdler does nothing to reconcile disagreements on the chronology of Defoe’s 
attendance at the academy. Citing Wilson, Lee, and the DNB, none of whom 
say where they get their information, Girdler tells us that Defoe entered in 
1674 at age fourteen and that he probably stayed five years. Dottin gives the 
beginning date as 1672 or 1673, and H. McLachlan (English edweation wnder 
the Test Acts, pp. 76ff.) thinks Morton may not have opened his academy 
before 1675. 

Girdler is strangely unaware of agreement among scholars that Defoe was 
born in the last half of 1660. His birth is not recorded in the parish register 
(St. Giles Cripplegate), but this is not because his parents were dissenters. 
Samuel Annesley, friend of the family, was vicar of St. Giles until 1662. 
The register records the christenings of two sisters of Defoe, one in November, 
1657, and the other in June, 1659. And Defoe’s death in 1731 is recorded 
there, though he was buried in Bunhill Field. Girdler does not recognize John 
Dunton as Samuel Wesley’s brother-in-law; both men had married daughters 
of Annesley.— ARTHUR W. SECORD. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Defoe and the South Sea Company.’’ Boston 
Public Library quarterly, v (1953), 175-88. 


Raleigh, John Henry. ‘‘Style and structure and their import in 
Defoe’s Roxana.”’ University of Kansas City review, xx (1953), 
128-35. 


Rodway, A. E. ‘‘ Moll Flanders and Manon Lescaut.’’ Essays in criti- 
cism, m1 (1953), 303-20. 
William Diaper 
Broughton, Dorothy (ed.). The complete works of William Diaper. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. Ixxviii+-363. Cf. 
PQ, xxxu, 265. 
Rev. by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., Iv, 186-87. 
John Dryden 
(See also Alexander Pope) 
Adams, C. W. ‘‘John Dryden’s conception of tides.’’ Isis, xLiIv 
(1953), 100-101. 


Aden, John M. ‘‘Dryden and Boileau: the question of critical in- 
fluence.’’ SP, L (1953), 491-509. 
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Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Dryden as Laureate: the cancel leaf in ‘King 
Arthur’.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 10, 1953, p. 244. 
See Kenneth Young, TLS, May 8, 1953, p. 301. 


Cameron, W. J. ‘‘An overlooked Dryden printing.’’ N&Q, cxcvim 
(1953), 334. 


Gardner, William Bradford (ed.). The prologues and epilogues of 
John Dryden: a critical edition. New York: Published for the 
University of Texas by Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xx+361. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 267-69 ; xxx, 266. 

Rev. by Hoyt Trowbridge in MLN, xvii, 428-29. 


Hamilton, Marion H. ‘‘The manuscripts of Dryden’s The state of 
innocence and the relation of the Harvard MS. to the first 
quarto.’’ Studies in bibliography, vi (1953 for 1954), 237-46. 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘Dryden and the art of praise.’’ English studies, 
xxxIv (1953), 57-64. 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘Dryden and the Encomium musicae.’’ RES, new 
ser., Iv (1953), 263-67. 


Kinsley, James. ‘‘Dryden’s bestiary.’’ RES, new ser., tv (1953), 


331-36. 
On the beast fable in The hind and the panther. 


Morgan, Edwin. ‘‘Dryden’s drudging.’’ Cambridge journal, vi 
(1953), 414-29. 
Though Dryden was limited by the literary milieu in which he worked, his 
successes owed their vitality to his ‘‘working in full co-operation with the 
tendencies of the time.’’ 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘Dryden baronetey (extinct 1770)—additions to 
‘G.E.C.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1953), 435-36. 


Sherwood, John C. ‘‘Dryden and the rules: the preface to the 
Fables.’’ JEGP, tm (1953), 12-26. 


Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘ Dryden’s prologue and epilogue to Mith- 
ridates, revived.’’ PMLA, txvm (1953), 251-67. 


Séderlind, Johannes. Verb syntax in John Dryden’s prose. Vol. 1. 
(Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature, No. 
10.) Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksells, 1951. Pp. xxii+-261. 

Rev. by K. R. Brooks in MLR, xXLvitl, 367-68. 


Winterbottom, John. ‘‘The development of the hero in Dryden’s 
tragedies.’’ JEGP, um (1953), 161-73. 
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Stephen Duck 
Furnival, R. G. ‘‘Stephen Duck: the Wiltshire phenomenon, 1705- 
1756.’’ Cambridge journal, v1 (1953), 486-96. 


Thomas D’Urfey 
Biswanger, Raymond A., Jr. ‘‘The date of Thomas D’Urfey’s ‘The 
Richmond heiress.’ ’’ N&Q, cxovm (1953), 105-06. 
Evidence for May 1693. 


John Evelyn 
Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘John Evelyn and the invention of mezzotint.’’ 
Corr. in TLS, July 10, 1953, p. 445, and Aug. 7, 1953, p. 507. 


Hiseock, W. G. John Evelyn and Mrs. Godolphin. London: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. 202. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 267. 

The seraphic friendship between John Evelyn and Mary Blagge, recorded 
in Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Godolphin, is here reinterpreted in the light of un- 
published letters and other documents now deposited at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mr. Hiscock is able to demonstrate that Evelyn edited the story in such a 
way as to make his own role seem more disinterested and less possessive than 
it actually was. His thesis is that the diarist, in spite of his profession, made 
every effort to keep the young maid-of-honor from fulfilling her engagement 
to her secular lover. Godolphin played a skillful waiting game and finally 
prevailed. Evelyn sublimated his frustrated passion by translating her into 
@ saint in print, giving her a glory which he himself could share and thereby 
putting a halo on his own disappointed head. Few moderns will quarrel with 
Mr. Hiscock’s anti-Victorian reading of this extraordinary romance, but not 
everyone will judge Evelyn as severely as he is inclined to do. It is quite as 
possible to regard the man of forty-five as a victim of emotional exploitation 
as it is the girl of twenty. The most interesting thing about the whole affair 
is that it should have flourished at the Restoration court. The old Renaissance 
business of Platonic love, implemented by the religious fervor of Little 
Gidding, reappears as a competitor of the prevailing philosophy of self- 
indulgence. Mr. Hiscock deals only by implication with the larger problems 
which confront the student when he begins to consider the psychological pat- 
terns of this period in their full complexity. Pepys and Evelyn lie before us 
in their diaries and it is easy to prefer the one personality to the other. But 
neither their contrasts nor their similarities will be intelligible unless we see 
them against a background which includes Bishop Burnet as well as the Duke 
of Buckingham, Lady Russell as well as Mrs. Gwyn. From the scholar’s point 
of view this book suffers from the lack of a bibliographical description of the 
documents employed.—JAMES HOLLY HANFORD. 


Pissarro, Orovida. ‘‘John Evelyn and the invention of mezzotint.’’ 
Corr. in TLS, July 31, 1953, p. 493. 


William Falconer 
Couchman, Gordon W. ‘‘Editions of Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck.’ ’’ 
N&Q, cxcvu (1953), 439-40. 


George Farquhar 
Hough, Robert L. ‘‘ An error in ‘The recruiting officer.’ ’’ N&Q, 
cxcvu (1953), 340-41. 


Henry Fielding 
An apology for the life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews. Edited with an 
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introduction and notes by Sheridan W. Baker, Jr. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. Pp. 


xxxvi-+-86. 

This is the third reprint of Shamela to appear within the last three decades, 
a striking indication of modern interest ina brilliant satiric work which was 
never printed and apparently almost never read during the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Sheridan Baker is the first editor to put ‘‘By Henry Fielding’’ on 
Shamela’s title-page without suggestions of doubt as to authorship; there 
must be few works of comparable quality in the history of post-Renaissance 
literature that have had to wait two centuries after their authors’ deaths 
for this kind of justice. 

Mr. Baker furnishes an expository and critical introduction that is more 
in line with modern knowledge, and is consequently much more informative, 
than the introductions of his predecessors, Brimley Johnson and Brian Downs. 
Although I find it difficult to agree with every statement in the new intro- 
duction, I feel that this is not the place to argue about details except for one 
point connected with Fielding’s satiric implications about the authorship of 
Pamela. In an article published in Philological quarterly (xxv, 248-72) a 
few years ago I commented at length on a passage in which Shamela says that 
Williams will recommend her husband to a parson who makes a business of 
writing lives. This parson-biographer is pictured as asking his customers for 
a few names, and he then produces his biographies by making ‘‘all the rest 
out of his own Head.’’ (There are other interesting details which show that 
Fielding had a specific individual in mind but which can be omitted here.) 
My principal object in discussing this passage was to point out that Fielding 
could not be ridiculing Colley Cibber (the only writer who had been suggested 
as a target by earlier commentators) but must be attacking some clergyman 
who had a reputation as a professional biographer. I offered Thomas Birch 
as a possible candidate, and, though I fear I was unable to support this hy- 
pothesis with anything approaching positive proof, I must confess that I have 
not yet thought of a better one. It was well known in 1742 that people fre- 
quently furnished the prolific Birch with names and other data which he used 
in writing lives; in fact he advertised for such information. I should like to 
quote from ‘‘ An account of the life and writings of Mr. John Milton’’ which 
Birch prefixed to his 1738 edition of Milton’s prose works (a biography I 
connected with the Shamela passage) to illustrate Birch’s practice (1, lxi): 
‘*And here I shall take the Opportunity of giving a more exact Account. of 
Milton’s Children and Descendants, communicated to me by my learned Friend, 
Mr. John Ward, F. BR. S. and Professor of Rhetorick in Gresham College 
London; who just now (Feb. 10th, 1737-8.) received it from a Grand-daughter 
of our Author.’’ The ‘‘more exact Account’’ which follows this sentence 
consists of little else but names and dates. 

Mr. Baker either has not understood my arguments or has uot been con- 
vinced by them, for he will have it that ‘‘ When Fielding refers to ‘a Parson 
... who writes Lwes’ he surely means the Reverend Mr. Conyers Middleton, 
D. D.’’ Now Middleton had written only one biography, his Life of Cicero 
(1741), before the publication of Shamela. It would hardly be appropriate 
to say, even in satiric exaggeration, that a man was in the ‘‘life-writing’’ 
business on the strength of a single biography. No doubt Middleton is a 
better candidate than Cibber in the sense that Middleton was a clergyman; 
but the pointlessness of imagining anybody bringing the learned Middleton 
a few names from which he fashioned a book on such a classic subject as 
Cicero prevented me from considering him seriously. I believe it will be found 
that whenever Fielding makes satiric thrusts at an unnamed contemporary, 
the clues fit the facts (or what were then said to be the facts) of the in- 
dividual’s career. Otherwise, of course, the satire would miss fire because of 
the readers’ failure to understand it, and Fielding was not in the habit of 
publishing satire for the sake of a private joke. 

I would not seem ungrateful for a book which I am very glad to have or 
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for the work of an editor whose enthusiasm for his subject I share fully. 
Yet it is a matter of real regret to me that the text of this new edition is 
not more valuable for scholars. Since there seem to be only two eighteenth- 
century editions of any authority, both exceedingly difficult to obtain, and 
since Mr. Baker had photographic reproductions of both to work with, the 
proper procedure, as I see it, would have been to print one verbatim and to 
give variant readings from the other. Instead, Mr. Baker gives us a com- 
posite text, what he calls a transcription of one edition ‘‘corrected from’’ 
the other. In short, we have a text of questionable authority because it merely 
represents what the editor thinks Fielding would have liked, though he cannot 
pretend that Fielding himself was responsible for it. As a result, the student 
has no way of telling exactly how the two eighteenth-century texts differ; 
but he knows that they do differ because of a few frustrating hints in Mr. 
Baker’s ‘‘ Textual Note’’ (pp. xxxv-vi). It is rather odd that this is the only 
note in the whole book (excluding the footnotes to the Introduction); the 
title-page suggests that the editor has provided an annotated edition.— 
CHARLES B. Woops. 

Baker, Sheridan W., Jr. ‘‘Fielding and ‘Stultus versus sapien- 


tem.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1953), 343-44. 

Arguments against Fielding’s authorship of the pamphlet. 

Dudden, F. Homes. Henry Fielding: his life, works, and times. 2 
vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii+1183. Cf. PQ, 
xxxi, 268. 

Rev. by Frederick W. Hilles in Yale review, xl, 633-35; by George Sher- 
burn in Sewanee review, LX1, 316-21; in middle art., TLS, Jan. 23, p. 56. 
Shipley, J. B. ‘‘ Essays from Fielding’s ‘Champion.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcvm 

(1953), 468-69. 


Shipley, J. B. ‘‘On the date of the ‘Champion.’’’ N&Q, cxovin 
(1953), 441. 


Spilka, Mark. ‘‘Comic resolution in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews.’’ 
College English, xv (Oct. 1953), 11-19. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Press figures.’’ Library, 5th ser., vu (1952), 
283. 
On the printing of Fielding’s Amelia. 
Todd, William B. ‘‘Three notes on Fielding.’’ Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, xtvu (1953), 70-75. 
samuel Foote 
Seouten, Arthur H. ‘‘On the origin of Foote’s matinees.’’ Theatre 
notebook, vu (1953), 28-31. 
David Garrick 
(See also Earl of Chesterfield) 
Greene, Godfrey. ‘‘Notes on an unpublished Garrick letter and on 
Messink.’’ Theatre notebook, vir (1953), 4-6. 


John Gay 
(See also Alexander Pope) 
Gilbert, Vedder M. ‘‘Unrecorded comments on John Gay, Henry 
Travers, and others.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 337-39. 
In letters of Thomas Edwards, written from 1727 to 1735. 
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White, Erie W. ‘‘ Beggars opera note.’’ Corr. in Theatre notebook, 
vit (1953), 24. 


Edward Gibbon 
De Beer, Gavin R., Georges A. Bonnard, and Louis Junod. Miscel- 
lanea Gibboniana. Lausanne: F. Rouge, Librairie de 1’Université, 


1952. Pp. 149. 
Rev. by V. Dupont in MLR, xiviu, 464. 


Dwyer, J. J. ‘‘Edward Gibbon.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 19, 1953, p. 
397. 


‘*T sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son’’ as a quotation from Corneille’s 
Polyeucte. 


Fuglum, Per. Edward Gibbon: his view of life and his conception 
of history. (Oslo Studies in English.) Oslo: Akademisk Forlag ; 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. vii+-176. 


Joyce, Michael. Edward Gibbon. London and New York: Longmans, 


[1953]. Pp. ix-+176. 
Rev. in TLS, May 22, p. 336; factual correction by D. M. Low, Corr. in 
TLS, May 29, p. 349. 


Joseph Glanvill 
Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘ Joseph Glanvill: a precursor of David Hume.’’ 
JHI, xtv (1953), 292-303. 
William Godwin 
(See also William Blake and Thomas Holcroft) 
Grylls, Rosalie Glynn. William Godwin and his world. London: 


Odhams Press, [1953]. Pp. 256. 
Rev. by Sylva Norman in Fortnightly, cLxxiv, 353-54; in Contemporary 
review, CLXXXIV, 381-82; in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 583. 


Marken, Jack W. ‘‘ William Godwin’s writing for the New annual 
register.’”’ MLN, txvim (1953), 477-79. 


Monro, H. D. Godwin’s moral philosophy: an interpretation of Wil- 
liam Godwin. Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 


1953. Pp. 205. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 14, p. 53; see George Woodcock, Corr. in TLS, Sept. 18, 


p. 597. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
Freeman, William. Oliver Goldsmith. London: Herbert Jenkins; 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 286. 


Rev. by Marion Brady in Western humanities review, vil, 168-69; by William 
Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, Lil, 473-75. 


Harth, Phillip. ‘‘Goldsmith and the Marquis D’Argens.’’ N&Q, 
excvu (1953), 529-30. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The ‘private issues’ of The deserted village.’’ 
Studies in bibliography, vi (1953 for 1954), 25-44. 
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Thomas Gray 
Glazier, Lyle. ‘‘Gray’s Elegy: ‘The skull beneath the skin.’ ’’ Uni- 
versity of Kansas City review, x1x (1953), 174-80. 


Roberts, Sydney Castle. Thomas Gray of Pembroke. (W. P. Ker 
Memorial lecture.) Glasgow: Jackson, 1952. Pp. 31. 
A casual but informative account of Gray’s life at Cambridge. 


Smith, H. Clifford. ‘‘The Countess of Ashburnham’s dressing- 
table.’’ Connoisseur, Souvenir of the Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
June, 1953, pp. 8-12. 

Concerning a silhouette by John Jolliffe, who was the subject of a playful 

‘*Ode’’ Gray sent to Mason. 


Smith, H. Rossiter. ‘‘Thomas Gray and his Italian teacher.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1953), 110-11. 


The teacher is identified as Piazza, not Isola. 


Starr, Herbert W. A bibliography of Thomas Gray, 1917-1951, with 
material supplementary to C.S. Northup’s bibliography of Thom- 
as Gray. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Temple University publications, 1953. Pp. xii4-152. 

This is a very useful supplement to C. 8. Northup, A bibliography of Thomas 
Gray (1917). Professor Starr has performed a labor of love for eighteenth- 
century students, whose needs he had primarily in mind ‘‘rather than those 
of the collector of rare books.’’ 

In order to make his book useful and to avoid the expense of a new edition 
of Northup, he has followed the general scheme of Northup. Consequently, 
any criticism of organization must be aimed at the original work. For example, 
by far the most useful part of Starr’s supplement is Section 8, General 
Criticism, pp. 74-133. In Section 7, Individual Works and Translations, the 
student becomes annoyed at seeing such entries as ‘‘Couplet on Birds’’ or 
*“Cookery Notes’’ alongside the famous Elegy. Furthermore, the Common- 
place Books, the most important source of new information on Gray, have 
only two entries in the index, whereas they are extensively described and dis- 
cussed in my Thomas Gray, scholar (1003) and in Roger Martin’s Essai sur 
Thomas Gray (948). 

Professor Starr has done a fine job with meticulous accuracy. For the record, 
however, two small errors may be noted: (1) ‘‘Cookery Notes’’ (130, 1021) 
belong to marginalia and are included in my list of Gray’s annotated books 
(1023) along with many other more important items; (2) my article on Gray’s 
library (1023) contains a list of books owned by Gray with a description of 
marginalia when known (the list of books bought since 1760 is merely one of 
the sources of information).—W. POWELL JONES. 


Anthony Hamilton 
de la Torre, Lillian. ‘‘Forged ‘Hamilton’ letters.’’ N&Q, cxcvui 
(1953), 163. 


On a publication by Francesco Cordasco. 


Sir John Hawkins 
Scholes, Perey A. The life and activities of Sir John Hawkins: mu- 
sictan, magistrate, and friend of Johnson. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+-287. 
Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, new ser., Iv, 391-92; by Clarence Tracy 
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in Queen’s quarterly, LX, 279; in TLS, Jan. 30, p. 72; in N&Q, cxcvu, 180-81; 
in Music and letters, xxxiv, 167. 

What Professor Butt has so charmingly said in this periodical (PQ, xxvut, 
385) of Dr. Scholes’s Life of Burney is applicable to its sequel. Dr. Scholes 
cheerfully introduces a variety of topics, such as the career of John Stanley 
(‘‘the blind youth’’), Ward’s pills (blue, red, and purple), Kitty Clive’s 
misspellings, battledore and shuttlecock played in prison by Kitty Frederick, 
and other extraneous matters which rub shoulders with biographical material 
concerning Hawkins. 

Sir John’s daughter, Laetitia, is described by Dr. Scholes as a ‘‘garrulous 
and rambling narrator,’’ whose anecdotes and memoirs ‘‘make bewildering 
reading.’’ Of Sir John’s Life of Johnson, Dr. Scholes writes: ‘‘ Hawkins, 
like his daughter was incapable of deciding on a route and keeping to it. He 
was perpetually led up bypaths which beguiled him into forests in which he 
wandered not knowing how to find his way out, or into morasses in which he 
floundered, unable within any reasonable time to get his feet again on to dry 
land.’’ Some readers of Dr. Scholes’s book may feel that it is written in the 
Hawkins manner, full of amusing digressions, but not very sharply focused 
on the subject. 

Dr. Scholes does not attempt to whitewash Sir John, and reveals himself 
throughout as a fair-minded biographer. Apparently he has not concerned 
himself with turning up new material. He makes no mention of certain illumi- 
nating letters of Hawkins which are to be found in obvious collections in this 
country. The source for factual material is too often the DNB or the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, or Laetitia’s memoirs (which he knows to be untrust- 
worthy). What makes the book of value to the scholar is to be found in the 
appendixes, especially the final one in which L. F.. Powell describes a manu- 
script which Professor Clifford unearthed in the Bodleian.—FrReperick W. 
HILLES 


Thomas Hobbes 
Bowle, John. Hobbes and his critics: a study in seventeenth century 
constitutionalism. London : Cape, 1951; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 215. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 275; xxxu, 271. 
Rev. by Sidney Ratner in AHR, tvitl, 425-26. 
Davy, Georges. Thomas Hobbes et J. J. Rousseau. The Zaharoff lec- 


ture for 1953. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 29. 
Rev. by R. Shackleton in French studies, vil, 362-63. 


Jacquot, Jean. ‘‘ Notes on an unpublished work of Thomas Hobbes.”’ 
Notes and records of the Royal Society of London, 1x (May, 


1952), 188-195. 
Rev. by Pierre-Maxime Schuul in Revue philosophique, cxLil, 269. 


James, D. G. The life of reason: Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke. Lon- 


don: Longmans, 1949. Pp. xiv-+-272. 
Rev. by André-Louis Leroy in Revue philosophique, CXLiI1, 268-69. 


Maedonald, Hugh, and Mary Hargreaves. Thomas Hobbes: a bibli- 
ography. Bibliographical Society Publication, 1945. London: The 
Bibliographical Society, 1952. Pp. xvii+-83. 

Rev. (severely) in TLS, April 24, p. 276; discussed in TLS corr. by L. W. 

Hanson, Hugh Macdonald, Mary Hargreaves, and by the reviewer, May 8, p. 

307; by F. C. Francis and by the reviewer, June 5, p. 365. 


Strauss, Leo. The political philosophy of Hobbes: its basis and its 
genesis. Translated from the German MS. by Elsa M. Sinclair. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press ; London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xx-+-172. 
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Prints a letter of 29 May 1773 from Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, the autograph 
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treene, D. J. ‘‘ ‘No warbler he’—a contemporary tribute to John- 
son.’’ N&Q, cxcvint (1953), 243-44. 


In a poem entitled ‘‘The authors’’ (1766) by D. Hayes. 


Hagstrum, Jean H. Samuel Johnson’s literary criticism. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. 
Pp. xii+-212,. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 274-76. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in Quarterly journal of speech, xxx1x, 236; by 
William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, Ll, 473-75; by Edwin 
Morgan in Cambridge journal, vil, 124-26; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s 
quarterly, LX, 121-22; in Durham University journal, xiv, 121-22; in TLS, 
March 20, p. 188. 


Hoover, Benjamin Beard. Samuel Johnson’s parliamentary report- 
ing: Debates in the Senate of Lilliput. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1953. Pp. xi+-227. 


Mr. Hoover’s study of Johnson’s debates in the Gentleman’s magazine 
considers (1) the early history of parliamentary reporting, (2) the publication 
history of Johnson’s debates, (3) the accuracy of the debates, and (4) the 
debates as art. The last two are contributions of particular importance. Ac- 
curacy is determined by an examination of parallel documents. Although Mr. 
Hoover’s documents are not new, his systematic thoroughness gives a new 
validity to his conclusion that no easy statement can be made about the ac- 
curacy of the debates. He corrects the impression that Johnson gave either 
side an advantage; the Whig dogs were the victims of a facetious remark only. 
Most important he shows that through the debates can be seen the shaping, 
creative hand of Johnson, ‘‘not simply the reporter but the author of all the 
Debates.’’ 

One important question is not discussed: Where the debates are ‘‘ fictitious, ’’ 
how accurately and completely do they reflect the actual arguments of the 
different factions? The craftsman, Common sense, and The daily gazetteer, 
for example, were semi-official organs; and if the debates reflect their argu- 
ments rather closely, that accuracy will show in the reporter Johnson a con- 
scientiousness with which he is not usually credited. If, as Mr. Hoover surmises, 
Johnson wrote these debates some months after they took place, he might 
well have depended for many arguments on Cave’s copies of the public prints 
rather than upon only memory and invention. Such a source is indicated in 
one debate (xiv, 120) when H. Walelop says that ‘‘the honourable Gentleman 
who spoke last, owed his Opinions . . . to a late Treatise.’’ Many pamphlets 
and periodicals have in addition the same interest in the people, liberty, and 
representative government which Mr. Hoover finds in Johnson’s reports. 
Further, the distinguishing and conventional qualities of Johnson as author 
of the debates could have been made clearer had his debates been closely com- 
pared to the ones that preceded and those that followed. Additional clarifica- 
tion could have come from a reasonably complete attempt to contrast Johnson’s 
purposes and methods and those of the London magazine, a periodical which 
Mr. Hoover sometimes misinterprets by demanding of it a method which it 
explicitly disavows. These omissions iMustrate the weakness of the treatment 
of Johnson’s reporting as distinguished from his reports. 

The second useful contribution is the chapter on the debates as art. Mr. 
Hoover does not see them as dramatic situations, but as individual essays 
written by one man, Johnson, for a magazine audience. He demonstrates that 
in these early essays can be seen the distinctively Johnsonian moral and 
literary characteristics. The debates are a large and important part of the 
writings of Johnson. They can be ignored no longer. 

One appendix reprints some selections from the reports. The attempt to 
present a completely accurate text is marred by several misprints; nevertheless 
these few pages show how pleasant a reading of the debates can be when they 
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are printed legibly. Such good writing could not have been all drudgery, 
even to a man who did not like to write. Johnson also must have enjoyed his 
own private joke when he called the dignified statesmen Hurgoes and Urgs, 
from the Latin meaning to press violently, and especially when he spoke of 
the Walpole dominated House of Clinabs, from the two low words Cly and 
Nab—which in plain English mean to steal.—W. O. S. SuTHERLAND, JR. 


Hyde, Donald and Mary. Dr. Johnson’s second wife. Written for 
the celebration of Dr. Johnson’s two hundred and forty-fourth 
birthday at Four Oaks Farm, Somerville, New Jersey, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1953. Printed by the Princeton University Press. 
Pp. [20]. 

A very interesting, handsomely printed pamphlet, based on Boswell’s tran- 
script (made May 5, 1776), now in the Hyde Collection and reproduced here 
in facsimile, of entries from a journal which Johnson burned before his death 
and which ‘‘was probably the most extensive diary’’ he kept. The most 
startling of these entries reveal Johnson’s decision, hitherto unknown, to 
marry a second time. On April 22, 1753, he wrote: ‘‘ As I purpose to try on 
Monday to seek a new wife without any derogation from dear Tettys memory 
I purpose at sacrament in the morning to take my leave of Tetty in a solemn 
commendation of her soul to God.’’ On the following Monday, he recalled 
the events of the previous day: ‘‘ During the whole service I was never once 
distracted by any thoughts of any other woman or with my design of a new 
WIP ae” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyde’s article contains a judicious discussion of Johnson’s 
marriage to Tetty and shrewd conjectures about ‘‘the kind of woman Johnson 
might have wanted to marry in 1753, and the person he might have chosen 
from among his known acquaintances and friends.’’ According to the authors, 
Boswell’s failure to mention Johnson’s ‘‘design’’ in the Life (Hill-Powell 
ed., I, 234 ff.) may be explained by his determination to refute ‘‘ Hawkins’ 
interpretation of Tetty in his Life of Johnson.’’ Whether one agrees that 
Boswell’s own interpretation of evidence (for example, Johnson’s ‘‘ vain long- 
ings of affection’’ cited in the Life, 1, 237) is not always ‘‘the only possible 
interpretation,’’ everyone will accept the Hydes’ conclusion that ‘‘the true 
story of Johnson’s unusual marriage lies somewhere between Boswell and 
Hawkins.’’ 

Of the women discussed in connection with Johnson’s choice of a second 
wife, some, the Hydes point out, cannot be considered as candidates because 
they were already married in 1753. Of the remainder, Hill Boothby seems to 
be the likeliest possibility; but the essential difficulty with her, and with all 
the others, is that, so far as we know, Johnson never disclosed his thoughts— 
if, indeed, he ever entertained any—concerning a particular successor to Tetty. 
The tantalizing notes in the diary reveal only the general intention to seek 
a second wife; they imply, I think, that the ‘‘design’’ has not focused upon 
any specific person; certainly, the Hydes agree, they do not enable us even 
to guess at the new wife’s name.—GwIn J. KOLB. 


Keast, William R, ‘‘Some emendations in Johnson’s Preface to the 
Dictionary.’’ RES, new ser., 1v (1953), 52-57. 


Keast, William R. ‘‘The Preface to A dictionary of the English 
language: Johnson’s revision and the establishment of the text,’’ 
Studies in bibliography, v (1952-53), 129-46. 

In his stimulating study of Johnson’s revisions in the Preface, Mr. Keast 
collates the text in the first four editions of the Folio Dictionary and decides 
that ‘‘ Johnson revised the Preface twice, making an independent set of alter 
ations each time.’’ The text in edition three is a mere reprint from the second 
edition, with ‘‘no independent textual authority’’; but ‘‘the second and fourth 
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editions present texts independently revised, and contain substantive changes 
of importance.’’ The second edition differs from the first, from which it was 
printed, in 31 readings, 15 accidental and 16 substantive; the fourth edition 
differs from the first in 38 readings, 21 accidental and 17 substantive; and 
‘fexcept for five of these readings, the text of the fourth edition does not 
repeat any of the variants introduced in the second-edition text nor any of 
the variants from the second edition introduced in the third.’’ Analyzing the 
variants to determine which are Johnsonian, Keast not only makes a case for 
the derivation of the fourth edition from the first and for the independence 
of the two revisions, but also characterizes the revisions as ‘‘rather casual 
performances’’; the changes in accidentals, and a few even of the substantive 
changes, were ‘‘probably not by Johnson.’’ ‘‘Future editors,’’ Keast says 
in conclusion, ‘‘must therefore adopt the text of the first edition as their 
copy-text and introduce into it the two sets of Johnsonian revisions from the 
second and fourth editions, together with such changes in the accidentals 
from these texts as seem necessary for correctness or consistency .... The 
resulting text will be a composite, but only a composite text can reflect ac- 
curately the composite of intentions which influenced Johnson in 1755 and 
By ic Male 

‘*Future editors’’ must certainly take account of Mr. Keast’s valuable 
argument, whether or not they are fully persuaded by it; but they will have 
also to correct a few small mistakes and to answer, or at least consider, certain 
questions which Keast has not discussed. Although the first, second, and 
fourth editions may alone have independent textual authority in the preface, 
it would probably be wiser to base a critical text on the consideration of the 
first seven ‘‘authorized’’ editions (discussed in detail in our ‘‘The early 
editions of Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ forthcoming in MP) instead of the first 
four. The fifth edition must be considered because it too was printed in John- 
son’s lifetime, and the sixth and seventh because they include Johnson’s latest 
revisions, made in his own hand in his personal copy of the fourth edition. 
Fragmentary corrected copies of the first and third editions also survive; but 
since Johnson’s manuscript corrections do not extend, in any known copy, to 
the Preface, and since the Preface in the fifth edition seems not to have 
undergone Johnsonian revision, the only importance of editions five, six, and 
seven for the text of the Preface is that, like edition three, they illustrate 
the kinds of changes which might be made, independently of the author, by 
a@ compositor or a corrector for the press. Except for bibliographical details, 
all this leaves Keast’s main argument untouched. One would like to know, 
however, just why the Preface in the fourth edition was printed from the 
first; elsewhere the Preface in a given edition seems to have been printed from 
its predecessor in the chain.—Gwin J. Ko_B and JAMES H. Sepp. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘The use of Stoical doctrines in Rasselas, chapter 
XVIII.’’ MLN, uxvin (1953), 439-47. 


Mr. Kolb relates this chapter to ideas on Stoicism current in Johnson’s time. 


Kolb, Gwin J., and James H. Sledd. ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary and 
lexicographical tradition.’’ MP, L (1953), 171-94. 


Traditional accounts of Johnson’s Dictionary leave something to be desired; 
they render a balanced judgment difficult. New knowledge, gained in the past 
fifty years, about English philology, English grammatical traditions, English 
ideas of language, and the development of lexicography, the authors insist, 
should be brought to bear on Johnson’s Dictionary. The Dictionary, they see 
as ‘fa culmination of a long development.’’ Specifically, they argue that 
‘‘the Dictionary, a booksellers’ project, gave its age what the age demanded; 
that with few exceptions Johnson as lexicographer, asked no questions, gave 
no answers, and invented no new techniques which were new to Europe, though 
they may very well have been new to English lexicography; and that the ac- 
ceptance of these two propositions will force a revaluation of his work.’’ 
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Scrutiny of the history of lexicography in England and on the Continent 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century makes one wary of accepting 
‘‘a claim of striking originality for any dictionary-maker.’’ This history 
shows that before Johnson, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
evolved a fairly clear lexicographic ideal, an ideal which Johnson shared and 
largely realized. 

he preliminary matter—the preface, the history of the language, the 
mar—in Johnson’s Dictionary follows in general established traditions. 
tudied in their historical perspective, Johnson’s ideas on language, on etymol- 
ogy, his choice of words to be defined, his methods of definition—all are seen 
to be in accord with antecedent and current theory and practice in Continental 
and English lexicography. Even the books in Johnson’s library—the sources 
of his information—tend to confirm the thesis of this article. Alleged in- 
novations, such as the divided and numbered definitions and the use of quota- 
tions to illustrate usage, are shown to be traditional. Although Professors 
Kolb and Sledd establish their thesis, they make no claim of exhaustive treat- 
ment. My own study of lexicography from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century strongly confirms their conclusions. The question, to which they supply 
at least a partial answer, is ‘‘how Johnson united the best lexicographic 
theory and practice current in his time in order to realize his time’s ideals.’’ 

In the light of this study, it is possible, as the authors suggest, to correct 
the conventional verdict on Johnson’s Dictionary as well as pronouncements 
concerning Johnson’s influence on the English vocabulary and on lexicography 
in general, and thus to make a new and more nearly just evaluation. My effort 
to state succinctly the views of Professors Kolb and Sledd scarcely conveys 
the informed and temperate manner of their essay—the most significant essay, 
in my opinion, yet written on Johnson’s Dictionary. It is gratifying to learn 
that they are continuing their investigation in this field —D. T. Srarnes. 


McAdam, E. L., Jr. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Saunders Welch’s Pro- 
posals.’’ RES, new ser., tv (1953), 337-345. 


Johnson probably assisted Welch in writing a pamphlet on prostitution 
which was published in 1758. Since Welch was Fielding’s protégé, this article 
is of interest to students of the novelist. 


May, G. Lacey. ‘‘ Religious letters of Dr. Johnson.’’ Church quar- 
terly review, cLIv (1953), 168-75. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘The first American ‘Rasselas’ and its im- 
print.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xLvm 
(1953) , 374-76. 

Published by Robert Bell in Philadelphia, 1768. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘Samuel Johnson in Brunswick.’’ MLN, txvi 
(1953), 397-400. 


Describes a German translation of Tazation no tyranny. 


Mild, Warren. ‘‘ Johnson and Lauder: a reéxamination.’’ MLQ, xv 
(1953), 149-53. 


Monaghan, T. J. ‘‘Johnson’s additions to his Shakespeare for the 
edition of 1773.’’ RES, new ser., tv (1953), 234-48. 

Mr. Monaghan’s study of Johnson’s additions to his commentary on Shakes- 
peare for the 1773 edition will doubtless redirect attention to a neglected 
aspect of his work as editor, but it is unfortunate that the article should be 
untrustworthy. Most of the errors and omissions occur in an appended ‘‘ List 
of Johnson’s additions,’’ some in the text itself. I might point out initially 
that Mr. Herman W. Liebert, not mentioned by Monaghan, had already 
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studied the revisions in Macbeth for the 1773 edition (‘‘ This harmless drudge,’’ 
New colophon, 1, Part 2 [April 1948]), quoting one of the most notable ad- 
ditions (also quoted by Monaghan), and estimating the presence of some 700 
revisions in the edition. In his examination of the critical reception of the 
1765 Shakespeare Monaghan fails to identify the friendly writer who reviewed 
it for the St. James chronicle; he was George Colman, the elder (Prose on 
several occasions, 1787, 1, 59-69). The statement that ‘‘ Johnson was largely 
responsible’’ for ‘‘the growing interest in the study of Shakespeare’’ (p. 237) 
is, of course, simply not true. Johnson is credited with an unsigned note (v1, 
221, 7) referring to Comus (p. 244) which is George Steevens’ (see the 1778 
ed., VI, 254 1); he is said to have added a quotation from ‘‘Chaucer’s Nonne 
Preestes Tale’’ (p. 144), but the note is taken verbatim from Zachary Grey’s 
Critical . . . notes on Shakespeare, 1754, u, 316; and he did not consult 
Minshew’s Guide into the tongues (p. 245), but again took a note verbatim 
from Grey (1, 388). In Monaghan’s list of Johnson’s additions the following 
are not additions: 1, 5; 1, 45, 7 (revision); 11, 193, 3 (omission) ; 11, 12, 2; 
I, 138, 3; Iv, 236, 9; Iv, 400, 4; Iv, 477, 2; v, 418, 3; v1, 11, 8; vi, 167, 7 
(revision); vI, 185, 1; vi, 91; vu, 95, 7; vill, 134, 1 (omission or revision) ; 
1X, 14, 4 (omission); 1X, 275, 2 (revision); and 1x, 311. One unsigned note 
(11, 98, 5) credited to Johnson is Steevens’ (see the 1778 ed., m1, 104, 2). 
In a quick check I have found two additions (1, 14, 6; Iv, 463, 1) not listed 
by Monaghan. The one addition found by Monaghan in the first volume of 
the 1778 edition (1, 219, 1) was taken from the 1773 edition (vi, 46, 4).— 
ARTHUR SHERBO. 


Osborn, James M. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s ‘Intimate friend’.’’ Special art. 
in TLS, Oct. 9, 1953, p. 652. 

Account of some MS poems of Stephen Barrett, 1718-1801. 

Perkins, David. ‘‘ Johnson on wit and metaphysical poetry.’’ ELH, 
xx (1953), 200-17. 

A very useful and convincing analysis of ‘‘the background of Johnson’s 
favorable approach to qualities—such as ‘wit’ and ‘novelty’ in the use of 
imagery and language—that are now commonly associated with the ‘meta- 
physical’ style ....’’ Mr. Perkins has provided by his informed discussion 
a good corrective to the older view. 

Quinlan, Maurice J. ‘‘The reaction to Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and 
meditations.’’ JEGP, um (1953), 125-39. 


Reade, A. L. Johnsonian gleanings. Part XI. Consolidated index 
of persons to Parts I-X as well as to the Johnsonian portions 
of The Reades of Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson’s ancestry. 
London: Privately printed for the author by Lund Humphries, 
1952. Pp. xii+518. 

Rev. by Gwin J. Kolb in MP, 1, 141; by S. C. Roberts in MLR, xvii, 497- 

98; in TLS, April 10, p. 242. 

Sarason, Bertram D. ‘‘George Croft and Dr. Johnson.’’ N&Q, 
cxcvil (1953), 106-07. 


Schoff, Francis G. ‘‘Johnson on Juvenal.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 
293-96. 
Compares The vanity of human wishes with its source. 
Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘The cancels in Dr. Johnson’s ‘Works’ (Oxford, 
1825).’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xLvul 
(1953), 376-78. 
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Todd, William B. ‘‘The printing of Johnson’s Journey (1775).’’ 
Studies in bibliography, v1 (1953 for 1954), 247-54. 


“< Junius’’ 
Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Two Junius problems solved.’’ Neophilolo- 
gus, xxxvi (1953), 53-54. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Thomas Paine and the history of ‘Junius’: 
a forgotten cause célébre. JEGP, um (1953), 226-28. 
Attempts of Joel Moody and William Henry Burr to prove Paine’s authorship. 


Nathaniel Lee 
McLeod, A. L. ‘‘Nathaniel Lee’s portrait.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 
103-05. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis 
The monk. Original text, variant readings, and ‘‘A note on the 
text’’ by Louis F. Peck. Introduction by John Berryman. New 


York: Grove Press, 1952, Pp. 478. 
Rev. by H. 8. Wilson in University of Toronto quarterly, xxu, 443-44. 


Peck, Louis F. ‘‘ The monk and Le Diable amoureuz.’’ MLN, Lxvut 
(1953), 406-08. 
Peck defends Lewis’s statement that in The monk he was not indebted to 
the French tale. 


Peck, Louis F. ‘‘The monk and Musaus’ ‘Die Entfiihrung’.’’ PQ, 
xxx (1953), 346-48. 


John Locke 
Ayer, A. J., and Raymond Winch (eds.). British empirical philoso- 
phers: Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and J. 8S. Mil. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 560. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 280. 
Rev. by R. F. Holland in Cambridge journal, vi, 313; by J. O. Urmson in 
Mind, LXII, 281-82. 
Broad, C. D. Ethics and the history of philosophy: selected essays. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. xiii+-274. Cf. 
PQ, xxxu, 280. 


Includes essays on Newton and Locke. Rev. by Karl Britton in Cambridge 
journal, v1, 311-13; by W. H. Walsh in Mind, Lxu, 570-71. 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘Locke in France.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 17, 
1953, p. 461. 


Only a small portion of the diaries Locke kept in France is in shorthand. 


Klemmt, Alfred. John Locke: Theoretische Philosophie. Meisenheim/ 

Glan-Wien: Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. xviii+331. 
Rev. by John W. Yolton in Journal of philosophy, L, 435-40. 

Locke’s travels in France, 1675-79, as related in his journals, cor- 
respondence and other papers. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by John Lough. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1953. 
Pp. Ixvi+309. 


Rev. by Marie Boas in Isis, xuiv, 387; in TLS, June 19, p. 399. 
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O’Connor, D. J. John Locke. London and Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, [1952]. Pp. 224. 
Rev. by Mary Wernock in Mind, txu, 571-72; by John W. Yolton in Phiil- 
osophical review, LXII, 458-61, and in Journal of philosophy, L, 435-40; in TLS, 
March 27, p. 209. 


Shackleton, Robert. ‘‘Reseignements inédits sur Locke, Coste et 
Bonhier.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxvu (1953), 319-22. 


George, Lord Lyttleton 
Todd, William B. ‘‘Multiple editions of Lyttleton’s ‘The court 
secret’.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xLvm (1953), 380-81. 


Henry Mackenzie 
Parker, W. M. ‘‘ ‘Our Scottish Addison.’ ’’ Quarterly review, ccxc1 
(1953), 348-60. 


James Macpherson 
Thomson, Derick S. The Gaelic sources of Macpherson’s ‘‘ Ossian’’. 
(Aberdeen University Studies Series, No. 130.) Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, for the University of Aberdeen, [1952]. Pp. 
vii+-106. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 2, p. 7. 


David Mallet 
Sleigh, Gordon F. ‘‘The authorship of William and Margaret.’’ 
Itbrary, 5th ser., vi (1953), 121-23. 
Evidence of Mallet’s authorship. 


Bernard Mandeville 
Mandeville, Bernard. A letter to Dion (1732). With an introduction 
by Jacob Viner. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 41.) Los 
Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1953. 


Andrew Marvell 
Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘A note on the limits of ‘history’ and the limits 
of ‘criticism’.’’ Sewanee review, Lx1 (1953), 129-35. 
A reply to Douglas Bush, ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Horatian ode’,’’ Sewanee review, 
LX (1952), 363-76. 


Day, Robert A. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘glew’.’’ PQ, xxxu (1953), 344-46. 


Duncan-Jones, Elsie E. ‘‘Milton and Marvell.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 


31, 1953, p. 493. 
Believes Milton’s learned friend, mentioned in letter of August 1, 1657 to 
Henry Oldenburg, was Marvell. 


Duncan-Jones, Elsie E. ‘‘ Notes on Marvell’s poems.’’ N&Q, cxcvut 
(1953), 430-31. 
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Duncan-Jones, Elsie E. ‘‘ Notes on Marvell.’’ N&Q, cxcvmi (1953), 
102. 
Explication of Last instructions to a painter, Elegy wpon the death of My 
Lord Francis Villiers; see H. M. Margoliouth, ibid., 220. 
Howarth, R. G. ‘‘Marvell: an emendation.’’ N&@Q, cxcvm (1953), 
330. 
About ‘‘To his noble friend Mr. Richard Lovelace.’’ 


Summers, Joseph H. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘nature’.’’ ELH, xx (1953), 121- 
35. 


Winny, James. ‘‘A Marvell emendation.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 2, 
1953, p. 629. 
Rejects Margoliouth’s change in text of The first anniversary. 
Withington, Eleanor. ‘‘Marvell and Montague: another source for 
‘The definition of love’.’’ RES, new ser., tv (1953), 261-63. 


William Mason 
Day, Martin S. ‘‘The influence of Mason’s Heroic epistle.’’ MLQ, 
xiv (1953), 235-52. 
An entertaining account of the imitations of a once popular verse satire 
which is now almost forgotten. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(See also Alexander Pope) 
Halsband, Robert. ‘‘New light on Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
contribution to inoculation.’’ Journal of the history of medt- 


cine and allied sciences, vi (1953), 390-405. 
For the first time a full and satisfactory discussion of Lady Mary’s part. 


Hannah More 
Jones, M. G. Hannah More. Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Press, 1952. Pp. xi+-284. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in Cambridge journal, vi, 766-68; by Emma Gurney 
Salter in Contemporary review, CLXXXIV, 187-88; in TLS, Jan. 9, p. 23. 


Sir Isaac Newton 
(See also John Locke) 

Macomber, Henry P. ‘‘A census of the owners of copies of the 1687 
edition of Newton’s ‘Principia’.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, xivu (1953), 269-92. 

Macomber, Henry P. ‘‘A census of the owners of copies of the 1726 
presentation issue of Newton’s ‘Principia’.’’ Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, xLvm (1953), 292-300. 


Newton, Sir Isaac. Opticks; or, A treatise of the reflections, refrac- 
tions, inflections and colours of light. Based on the 4th ed., Lon- 
don, 1730. With a foreword by Albert Einstein, an introduction 
by Sir Edmund Whittaker, a preface by I. Bernard Cohen, and 
an analytical table of contents by Duane H. D. Roller. New 


York: Dover Publications, [1952]. Pp. exv-+-406. 
Rev. by V. F. Lenzen in Isis, xuiv, 68-69. 
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Wightman, William P. D. ‘‘Gregory’s ‘Notae in Isaaci Newtoni 
Principia philosophiae’.’’ Nature, cLxxm (1953), 690. 
Describes a MS in the University of Aberdeen Library. 


John Ogilby 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘Ogilby’s coronation Entertainment (1661-1689) : 
editions and issues.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, xLvl (1953), 339-55. 


John Oldham 
Vieth, David M. ‘‘John Oldham, the wits, and A satyr against ver- 
tue.”’ PQ, xxxu (1953), 90-93. 


Thomas Otway 
Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. Next to Shakespeare: Otway’s Venice pre- 
served and The orphan and their history on the London stage. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+-328. Cf. 
PQ, xxx, 282-84; xxx1, 284. 
Rev. by Clifford Leech in RES, new ser., Iv, 179-80. 


William Penn 
Dvoichenko-Markov, Eufrosnia. ‘‘William Penn and Peter the 
Great.’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xcvu 
(1953), 12-25. 


Penn, William. My Irish journal, 1669-1670. Edited by Isabel 
Grubb, with an introduction by Henry J. Cadbury. London and 
New York: Longmans, 1952. Pp. 103. 

Rev. by Thomas E. Drake in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, 

¥XXvII, 112-14. 


Samuel Pepys 
Emslie, Macdonald. ‘‘ Three early settings of Jonson.’’ N&Q, cxcvul 


(1953), 466-68. 
One is a setting by Pepys of a song from Catiline. 


Thomas Percy 
The correspondence of Thomas Percy & David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes. Edited by A. F. Falconer. (The Percy letters, edited by 
David Nichol Smith & Cleanth Brooks.) [Baton Rouge, La. :] 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi+-186. 


As Richard Farmer and Thomas Warton were to Cambridge and Oxford, so 
Hailes was to the ‘‘Scotish Repositaries’’ as a source of lore in the preparation 
of Percy’s Reliques. The bulk of the fifty-three letters in this fourth volume 
of the Percy series are more or less contemporary with those to Farmer and 
Warton as contained in volumes 11 and 111. The correspondence begins late in 
1762 and ends in 1789, having been rather sporadic since 1765. Although 
Percy twice asks Hailes for news of the Scottish ‘‘Literati’’ (with no extant 
reply), there is almost no literary gossip here. Like the preceding two volumes, 
these serve primarily to illuminate what we already know of the attitudes and 
methods of eighteenth-century scholarship. 

The great majority of the letters are Percy’s—only five from Hailes have 
survived, but theirs was by no means a one-sided exchange. Hailes was a 
scholar and editor in his own right, one of the eminent Scottish barristers who 
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enriched (and occasionally confused) eighteenth-century learning; and he 
desired to receive as well as to give information. The correspondence opens 
with Percy, still involved in his attempt on Buckingham’s works, querying 
Hailes at some length about The rehearsal and dropping a morsel or two in 
exchange. By the third letter, however, the focus is on the Reliques, and so it 
remains until they are well out of the way and both gentlemen are off on other 
projects. 

As in the previously published letters, one is constantly impressed by Percy’s 
concern for the soundness of his texts and for his interpretations of a still 
obscure language. One is also reminded that he was an eighteenth-century 
historian as well as an eighteenth-céntury antiquarian, despite his apologies 
for his ‘‘frivolous researches.’’ He tells Hailes of planning, among other 
publications, a further collection of old poems, but also a history of the House 
of Northumberland which should endeavor ‘‘to trace out the various changes 
in taste, customs, fashions, and opinions, and all the revolutions which the 
Human Mind has undergone from it’s earliest state of savage ignorance and 
rudeness, to its present state of politeness and refinement.’’ One remembers 
this as a purpose of the Reliques as well. 

A. F. Falconer has provided generally helpful notes and an introduction, 
along with ‘‘A List of the Ballads and Songs sent from Scotland as found 
in Reliques, 1794,’’ which would have been more useful had the separate 
sources been indicated, for all did not come from Hailes. There is one ap- 
pendix containing several letters from other Scottish informants (including 
one from Richard Graham with important information about the Sir Patrick 
Spence-Sir Andrew Wood variation) ; another discusses Percy’s annotated copy 
of Hailes’ Ancient Scottish poems; and a third concerns four stanzas of 
‘*Edom o’ Gordon’’ contributed to the Reliques by Hailes but cancelled béfore 
publication, Like the previous volumes, this is thoroughly indexed.—KeritH 
STEWART. 


Hester Lynch Piozzt 


(See also Samuel Johnson) 
Fletcher, Edward G, ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi on Boswell and Johnson’s tour.’’ 
University of Texas studies in English, xxxu (1953), 45-58. 

In the Amy Lowell Collection of Books and Manuscripts (Houghton Library, 
Harvard) is an annotated copy of Boswell’s Journal of a tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson. Mr. Fletcher has printed or indicated, explained, and 
related all the marginalia to their contexts. 


Alexander Pope 


Callan, Norman. ‘‘Pope’s Iliad: a new document.’’ RES, new ser., 
Iv (1953), 109-21. 


Mr. Callan skillfully discusses in this article the proof-sheets of the first 
eight Books of Pope’s Iliad, recently discovered by Mme. Simonne Le Gal 
in the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal. These sheets are, with a few exceptions, 
corrected by Pope himself; and they suggest to Mr. Callan a number of ideas 
about the composition and first appearance of the Iliad. 

Chief among these, perhaps, is the light thrown on the vexed question of 
the publishing duel with Tickell. Mr. Callan has always felt that Pope in- 
tended to publish in March; and he is reinforced in this feeling by the fact 
that the first four Books of the poem have only typographical corrections, 
while Books V through VIII are heavily corrected. I agree that it seems un- 
likely that Pope would have gained much by deliberate delay; and Mr. Callan 
presents a strong general case for his position. I wonder, however, whether 
the difference between the first four and the second four Books really is as 
powerful a support for Mr. Callan’s view as he thinks, It may simply be that 
Pope had more time to work on the final manuscripts of Books I-1V than he 
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had for Books V-VIII; and therefore that less revision was called for in the 
proof-sheets. 

A second major center of Mr. Callan’s discussion is the evidence which the 
proof-sheets give of Pope’s power of ‘perfecting his utterance.’ Here the 
evidence of the Homer manuscripts in the British Museum is even more striking 
than the good examples given by Mr. Callan. The most astonishing single 
thing about Pope’s Homer is the sheer bulk of skilled poetic labor which went 
into it, labor which is closely analogous to the meticulous revisions of Keats 
or Yeats in its development from a suggestive but fragmented first draft to 
a brilliantly coherent final version. 

Mr. Callan’s third chief concern is the light which the proof-sheet revisions 
throw on Pope’s knowledge of Greek. Here Mr. Callan maintains an excellent 
descriptive balance between the confusion and bewilderment sometimes im- 
plied by Pope’s exploratory versions and the remarkably discerning relevance 
to the Greek often present in the final draft. In one of his most interesting 
examples we see Pope in difficulties and recognizing it, as he modulates his 
text to fit a perplexing range of critical comment. As Mr. Callan remarks, 
*<It may not be altogether the method of a scholar; but equally it does not 
convict Pope of being either a charlatan or an ignoramus.’’—DovuGLas KNIGHT. 


Dearing, Vinton A. ‘‘ Pope, Theobald, and Wycherley’s Posthwmous 
works.’’ PMLA, Lxvi (1953), 223-36. 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘Pope, Lady Mary, and the Court poems 
(1716).’’ PMLA, uxvin (1953), 237-50. 


Jones, H. W. ‘‘Some further Pope-Dryden indebtedness?’’ N&Q, 
excvil (1953), 199-200. 


Concerning the Essay ov criticism and Essay of dramatic poesy. 


Knight, Douglas. Pope and the heroic tradition: a critical study of 
his ‘‘Iliad.’’ New Haven: Yale University Press; London : Cum- 
berlege, 1951. Pp. viii+-119. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 289-90; xxxu, 284. 

Rev. by H. C. Fay in RES, new ser., iv, 291-92; by H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., 

in MLN, ixvitl, 432-33. 


MacDonald, W. L. Pope and his critics: a study in eighteenth cen- 
tury personalities. London: Dent; Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, [1951]. Pp. x+340. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 284. 

Rev. by John Robert Moore in MLN, Lxvill, 434-35. 


McLeod, A. L. ‘‘ Pope and Gay : two overlooked manuscripts.’’ N&Q, 
cxcvi (1953), 334-37. 
In the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


Parkin, Rebecca Price. ‘‘The quality of Alexander Pope’s humor.”’ 
College English, x1v (1953), 197-202. 


Parkin, Rebecca Price. ‘‘Tension in Alexander Pope’s poetry.’’ 
University of Kansas City review, xix (1953), 169-73. 


Pettit, Henry. ‘‘Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard: an interpretation.’’ Unt- 
versity of Colorado studies, Series in Language and Literature, 
No. 4, July, 1953, pp. 67-74. 
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Seronsky, Cecil C. ‘‘Dryden and Belinda’s toilet.’’ N&Q, cxcvm 
(1953), 28. 
Verbal parallels between Dryden’s translation of the sixth satire of Juvenal 
and the Rape of the lock. 
Simon, Iréne. ‘‘ Echoes in The waste land.’’ English studies, xxx1v 
(1953), 64-72. 
On echoes of the Rape of the lock in T. S. Eliot’s poem. 


Speaight, George. ‘‘ Pope in the toy theatre.’’ Theatre notebook, vu 
(1953), 62-63. 


Pope’s Iliad as the source of some passages in plays written for Victorian 
toy theatres. 

Steeves, Edna Leake (ed.). The art of sinking in poetry: Martinus 
Scriblerus’ ILEPI BAOOY2: a critical edition. With biblio- 
graphical notes on ‘‘The last volume’’ of the Swift-Pope Mis- 
cellanies by R. H. Griffith and E. L. Steeves. New York: King’s 
Crown Press; London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. lxix-+ 207. Cf. 
PQ, xxxu, 286-88. 

Rev. by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, tii, 422-23; by Earl R. Wasserman in 

MLN, wxvill, 436-37. 

Thornton, Francis Beauchesne. Alexander Pope: Catholic poet. New 


York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. Pp. viii+-312. 
Rev. by Sister Mary Frances in Thought, xxvill, 134-37. 


Williams, Aubrey. ‘‘Literary backgrounds to Book Four of the 
Dunciad.’”? PMLA, uxvm (1953), 806-13. 


Williams, Aubrey L. ‘Pope’s ‘Duchesses and Lady Mary’s’.’’ RES, 
new ser., Iv (1953), 359-61. 
On Dumciad, U1, 123-32. 
Richard Price 
Cone, Carl B. Torchbearer of freedom: the influence of Richard 
Price on eighteenth century thought. Lexington: University of 


Kentucky Press, 1952. Pp. 209. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 288. 
Rev. by J. L. Blau in Review of religion, xvi, 185-87. 


Matthew Prior 
Rosenberg, Albert. ‘‘Prior’s feud with the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough.’’ JEGP, um (1953), 27-30. 


Based on the Duchess’s belief that Prior wrote Faction display’d; see 
Wright, below. 


Wright, H. Bunker. ‘‘A further note on Prior and Faction dis- 
play’d.’’ JEGP, unm (1953), 30-31. 


Believes Prior’s denial of authorship probably true. 


Allan Ramsay the Younger 
Williamson, Chilton. ‘‘The artist in politics: Allan Ramsay and 
the Revolution in Pennsylvania.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of 
history and biography, Lxxvu (1953), 452-56. 
Possible influence of Ramsay’s political pamphlets on the Pennsylvania 
constitution of 1776. 
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Thomas Reid 
Winch, P. G. ‘‘The notion of ‘suggestion’ in Thomas Reid’s theory 
of perception.’’ Philosophical quarterly, m1 (1953), 327-41. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Hilles, Frederick W. (ed.). Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
character sketches of Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, and 
David Garrick, together with other manuscripts of Reynolds re- 
cently discovered among the Boswell Papers and now first pub- 
lished. (Yale editions of the private papers of James Boswell.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill; London: Heinemann, 1952, Pp. xvi 
+197. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 290-91. 


Rev. by Leonard Bacon in Yale review, xl, 606-09; by Clarence Tracy in 
Queen’s quarterly, Lx, 122-24. 


Hipple, Walter J., Jr. ‘‘General and particular in the Discourses 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds: a study in method.’’ Journal of aesthet- 
ics and art criticism, x1 (1953), 231-47. 


Samuel Richardson 
Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Richardson: master printer. (Cor- 
nell Studies in English, Vol. xxxvm.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x + 389. Cf. PQ, xxx, 285-87; 
xxx1, 295; xxxu, 292. 
Rev. by Herbert Davis in RES, new ser., Iv, 79-81. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Poems by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. Edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Vivian de Sola Pinto. The Muses’ Library. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, [1953]. Pp. lxx-+-245. 

Rev. in middle art., TLS, Oct. 23, p. 676. 

A definitive edition of Rochester’s works has long been needed. Though 
Professor Pinto’s volume does not pretend to be this definitive edition, it 
provides a fairly complete collection of Rochester’s poems, and its shortcom- 
ings should not be allowed to obscure the fact that it is a valuable contribution 
to Rochester studies. It is, indeed, the first printed collection from which an 
uninformed reader can derive anything approaching a true impression of the 
nature and extent of Rochester’s poetical achievement. 

The most praiseworthy feature of this edition is its treatment of the canon. 
Previous modern collections of Rochester, when they have aimed at complete- 
ness, have included miany spurious poems; or, if they have attempted to ex- 
elude this questionable material by offering a limited selection, have been 
inadequately representative. Avoiding these extremes, Professor Pinto has 
succeeded in incorporating the majority of Rochester’s genuine poems without 
an excessive baggage of doubtful pieces. The value of his work is further 
enhanced by his publication, for the first time, of the full text of the holograph 
poems in the Portland MS. Nevertheless certain problems of authorship have 
not been satisfactorily dealt with. Several poems of doubtful authenticity 
have been accepted as genuine, including the juvenilia (pp. 3-6), a song from 
Valentinian (p. 36), the prologue beginning ‘‘Gentle Reproofs’’ (p. 54), A 
session of the poets (p. 104), The history of insipids (p. 107), On Rome’s 
pardons (p. 124), Plain dealings downfall (p. 125), and Consideratus, consider- 
andus (p. 126). Furthermore, about a half-dozen pieces which might well 
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have been classified as authentic have been placed in the appendix of doubtful 
poems. More important, several poems which are probably genuine have been 
omitted without so much as a passing reference. Typical of these less felicitous 
efforts to deal with the canon are the attempt to find Rochester’s hand in 
Rochester’s farewel (pp. xxxv, 149) and the discussion of In defence of satyr 
(p- 137), which is clearly by Sir Carr Scroope. 

To obtain a satisfactory text for Rochester’s poems, it will be necessary to 
collate the readings of the scattered contemporary manuscripts and establish 
their position and degree of corruption. An attempt to reconstruct archetypes 
seems to be called for, since authoritative texts are lacking for all but a few 
poems. Considering the extent and difficulty of the task, Professor Pinto 
should not perhaps be criticized for choosing merely to reprint what he be- 
lieves to be the best early texts. One regrets, however, his decision to follow 
Tonson’s edition of 1691 instead of the editions of 1680, in which, he says, 
‘*the text is suspect and it is likely that it has been tampered with in order 
to attract the amateur in pornography’’ (p. xl)—a conclusion which will not 
stand up under investigation. Actually the situation is just reversed: the 
1680 text shows no evidence of tampering, whereas the 1691 text is bowdlerized 
and in many cases derived from the 1680 editions. A cursory examination of 
his text reveals, furthermore, that for some poems Professor Pinto has used 
one of Tonson’s later editions rather than that of 1691. One could also wish 
that he had drawn upon other early sources to correct obvious corruptions in 
his chosen texts. For example, in the text of Upon nothing (p. 77), ‘‘thee’’ 
should read ‘‘these’’ (1. 17), ‘‘assists thy’’ should read ‘‘destroys their’’ 
(1. 20), ‘‘Fate’’ should read ‘‘State’’ (1. 33), and ‘‘Water’’ should be in- 
serted between ‘‘Fire’’ and ‘‘Air’’ (1. 12). Similarly the erratic punctuation 
of the originals has been retained in several passages where it confuses the 
meaning. 

The notes represent the first attempt at a thoroughgoing annotation of 
Rochester’s poems. They provide much new information, such as the explana- 
tion of ‘‘ Yarmouth Leaguer’’ (p. 29) and the recognition that The platonick 
lady (p. 142) is an adaptation of Petronius. But here too one finds errors. 
Among them are the attempt to assign the composition of An allusion to 
Horace (p. 95) to the spring of 1675, even though it alludes to Otway’s plays, 
the first of which was acted on 22 September of that year; and the explana- 
tion of a passage in Rochester’s farewel (p. 150) as a reference to Sir Alex- 
ander Frazier, whereas it actually refers to Sir Alexander’s daughter, Cary, 
and her recently revealed marriage to Charles Mordaunt, later Earl of Peter- 
borough. 

The brief biography of Rochester which is prefixed to the poems is com- 
mendable for its readability and relative completeness. With this informative 
biography, the attractively printed poems, and the fresh material in the notes, 
Professor Pinto’s volume will, despite its deficiencies, serve as an admirable 
introduction to Rochester for readers who possess no previous knowledge of 
the subject, and it has much to offer to scholars who are willing to use it 
with caution. Both its editor and its publisher deserve credit for producing 
a book likely to stimulate much new interest in Rochester.—Davip M. VIETH. 


‘*A Rochester poem.’’ Bodleian Library record, 1v (1953), 183-84. 
Dates A letter from Artemiza ... as 1679. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The 1680 editions of Rochester’s Poems with 
notes on earlier texts.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society ef 
America, xiv (1953), 48-58. 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘A new song by Rochester.’’ Special art., TLS, 
Nov. 6, 1953, p. 716. 
Not printed by Pinto. 
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Richard Savage 
Tracy, Clarence. The artificial bastard: a biography of Richard 
Savage. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii+-164. 

Rev. by Peter T. Fisher in Queen’s quarterly, Lx, 580-81. 

On the truth of Richard Savage’s assertion that he was the illegitimate 
son of the Countess of Macclesfield and Richard Savage, fourth Earl Rivers, 
the world, as James Boswell said, must vibrate in a state of uncertainty. The 
abundant fact and frequent conjecture presented in Mr. Tracy’s interesting 
biography assures us of continued vibration. On the basic question of Savage’s 
claim to noble parentage Mr. Tracy confesses that he cannot dispel uncertainty; 
the letters which Savage said established his claim are not reported ever to 
have been seen by anyone except Savage unless by Aaron Hill, and it is not 
certain that Hill saw them. Mr. Tracy labors valiantly to assemble the frag- 
mentary and puzzling evidence on this main question as on numerous other 
questions concerning the true history of this extravagant and pretentious man. 
He also frankly attempts to fit the data together in a way to form a consistent, 
understandable story. He is, in other words, offering an interpretation of the 
data, and, the material being what it is, the reader is bound on occasion to 
think of other interpretations as more plausible. Mr. Tracy reveals that he 
is inclined to give Savage the benefit of the doubt. In general his conception 
of Savage’s character is the same as Johnson’s. 

Scholars will be grateful for the book. Mr. Tracy corrects errors in John- 
son’s account and in Moy Thomas’s valuable articles in Notes § queries. 
He seems to prove that it was Lord Tyrconnel who saved Savage from the 
gallows, that he remained friendly to Savage longer (1727-1735) than Savage 
made Johnson believe, that the split was partly on grounds of national politics, 
and that Tyrconnel was no special friend to Mrs. Brett. There is new material 
on Savage’s connections with the Aaron Hill group, particularly with Mrs. 
Sansom (‘‘Clio’’) and an additional patron, the Duke of Rutland. We learn 
of the interest of Hill’s circle in the question of rank versus intrinsic merit; 
we meet one more argument for thinking Savage the original of Johnson’s 
Thales; and we have further information about Pope’s loyalty to Savage at 
the end of his life. It is urged, with plausible argument, that Savage was an 
ally, even a predecessor, in the Dunciad quarrels, not a paid spy. Each of 
Savage’s works receives some attention, though chiefly for biographical pur- 
poses. There is a helpful chronology of the events of his life in the Index. 
All along the line Mr. Tracy enriches the story, and though, since he does 
not repeat all of Johnson’s anecdotes, he does not render Johnson’s Account 
superfluous, he has produced an equally indispensable book on Savage—and 
also an interesting one on Savage’s period. The volume is economically and 
pleasantly written. 

The most difficult and, for the present reader, the least satisfactory chapter 
is the first one dealing with Savage’s first fifteen years. The mysteries defy 
resolution. What name was used for the Countess’s infant son—Savage (as 
Luttrell said, though our man said he did not go under that name originally) 
or Smith or Portman or Portlock or Lee? What name did our Richard Savage 
go by originally? Why did he not tell Mrs. Carter what it was when he men- 
tioned the matter to her? Who was his foster-mother, who his god-mother? 
What exactly were the letters that he found, and why were they shown (as 
Mr. Tracy assumes they were) to Hill and only thereafter (as Mr. Tracy con- 
jectures) to Lord Tyrconnel? And why, if Tyrconnel kept them or destroyed 
them, did Savage in his public abuse of Tyrconnel never charge him with this 
crime? Mr. Tracy mentions Savage’s apparent confession in 7'he wanderer 
of having once practiced ‘‘low Arts of Shame,’’ but he does not go even as 
far as Johnson did in conjecturing what these were. Though he wisely suspects 
that the account of the Countess’s private life given by the romancer Mrs. 
Haywood may be something else than strict fact, he allows himself to assert 
without warrant that ‘‘In fact, the only person to whom Savage seemed willing 
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to talk fully and intimately about his childhood was Eliza Haywood’’ (p.{18). 
It is perhaps only a bad habit of expression that produces ‘‘in exe 





‘‘eertainly’’ and ‘‘undoubtedly’’ at puzzling places in the text (for example, 
see the top of p. 73), but the effect is disquieting. And since Mr. Tracy/goes 
so far into suppositions about motives, moods, and actions, some readers: will 
regret that he does not hazard a few psychiatric comments on such a I|ikely 
ease. | 

What most successfully defies this biographer is what most successfully 
defied Samuel Johnson—that silent, enigmatic lady, the Countess of Maj:cles- 
field (or Mrs. Brett), about whom both writers say more, one suspects,/ than 
they know. Drawing largely upon Savage, who quite possibly never talked 
with her, and upon Mrs. Haywood’s romance and upon the sentimental jstory 
in Hill’s Plain dealer and, to an extent which is not made entirely clear, upon 
the testimony of probably hired witnesses in the divorce proceedings), Mr. 
Tracy deseribes Mrs. Brett as ‘‘a simple, domestic type of person’’ (p. 6), 
of ‘‘Warm maternal feelings,’’ ‘‘strongly attached to her two children’ , (p- 
7), but equal to trying to ‘‘sell him [Savage] into slavery’’ (p. 25); then 
‘*for all her sweetness, ... in a panic,’’ later ‘‘hardened in her aversion’ 
to her child Richard (p. 73), yet a ‘‘sensitive and frightened woman'’ (p. 
76), paying hush-money to Savage but ‘‘obstinately’” refusing to acknoyledge 
him (p. 94). All of this may be true, but the characterization lacks} prob- 
ability. Furthermore, Mr. Tracy forces his authorities. Boswell did nit say 
that Cibber drew Mrs. Brett’s portrait in The careless husband (p. 7) but 
only that one episode in the play was reported to have been taken from her 
conduct. t 

One other slip should be noted—the remark that when Johnson put his 
Account of Savage into the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets’’ about thirty-five vol after 
its composition and first publication, he did so ‘‘without toning down any- 
thing he had written’’ (p. 135). It is true that the body of the text retained 
the same. But in the reprinting in Volume IX of the Prefaces (178) and 
in the Liwes of the most eminent English poets (corrected edition, '1783) 
Johnson omitted the footnote of 1744 that included the mawkish lines! about 
Mrs. Brett as ‘‘this sweet Neglecter of my Woes,’’ the footnote that re- 
printed the indelicate if not ‘‘low’’ Preface to Savage’s Miscellaneous poems 
(1726), the footnote quoting the flattering dedication to Tyrconnel of The 
wanderer, the footnote containing some witty and pathetic lines froya The 
bastard, the quotation in the text (1744, pp. 100-102) from the Vorwnteer 
laureat tearfully begging for the Queen’s pity, and several other quotations. 
To be sure, the verse quotations could be found in 1783 in the ‘‘ Works’’ that 
were to follow the ‘‘Lives.’’ But the effect of all these omissions, whether 
or not Johnson would have acknowledged it, was to tone down the n,audlin 
and cheap in Savage and make him seem at least a little less outrag,ous.— 
BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shafiesbury 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the deist manifesto.’’ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new ser., 
Li, Pt. 2 (1951), 297-385. Cf. PQ, xxx, 296-98; xxxn, 292. 
Rev. by R. L. Brett in RES, new ser., Iv, 78-79. 


Brett, R. L. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: a study in eightzenth- 
century literary theory. (Hutchinson’s university library.) Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 232. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 298-99; xxxn, 


292. 
Rev. by André-Louis Leroy in Revue philosophique, cxiilIl, 270-71; by 
Margaret Macdonald in Mind, Lxu1, 417-18. 
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Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘The importance of Shaftesbury.’’ ELH, xx 
(1953), 267-99. 


This excellent article deals with the exact nature of Shaftesbury’s relations 
with his immediate predecessors and his contemporaries, and—a more elusive 
thing—with some aspects of his influence. Tuveson describes what may be 
called a Shaftesburian synthesis and compromise. ‘‘In the world of thought, 
the whole is greater than the sum of the parts; and if the age that followed 
Shaftesbury was to a considerable extent Characteristical, it was not because 
his ideas separately were new or startling, but because he constructed of so 
many elements a complete and artistically consistent whole, in a setting which 
had not previously existed’’ (p. 268). The account here given enables us to 
get a juster view of the supposed opposition between Shaftesbury’s ethics 
and the orthodox doctrine of original sin, and in particular of the supposed 
opposition between Shaftesbury’s intuitionism and Locke’s empiricism. Just 
as Locke approaches and then avoids the position that complete knowledge is 
given in the act of sense-perception, so Shaftesbury varies at one time or 
another in his inclination to consider the recognition of beauty or goodness 
as a simple direct act. In him there is a connection, partial identification, or 
confusion—call it what we will—of perception, understanding, imagination, 
and acts of aesthetic and moral evaluation. Both Locke and Shaftesbury 
compromise: Locke has to recognize ‘‘the independent power of the mind’’ 
in acts of understanding, and Shaftesbury takes this position in ethics and 
aesthetics, while claiming empirical immediacy for value judgments. Locke’s 
characteristic contribution is in epistemology, Shaftesbury’s in the normative 
sciences. 

The general effect of this ‘‘new kind of thinking’’ was to promote the 
adoption of a psychological point of view in various fields, especially in morals 
and art. ‘‘The necessity for sympathetic, imaginative representation of the 
mind and experience is a vital part of Shaftesbury’s philosophy’’ (p. 288). 
Tuveson points out that the famous ‘‘ Prometheus’’ passage applies to character- 
creation rather than to formal moralizing. He quotes Shaftesbury as asserting 
that the poet ‘‘describes no Qualitys or Virtues; censures no Manners: makes 
no Encomium, nor gives Characters himself; but brings his actors still in view. 
’Tis they who shew themselves. For the poet is a second Maker: a just 
Prometheus, under Jove.’’ It should be noted, however, that the first two sen- 
tences here, which refer particularly to Homer, are ten pages away from the 
Prometheus passage (Characteristics [1737], 1, 197, 207). The latter, which 
begins by distinguishing the true poet from the mere purveyor of rimed wit 
and fancy, continues thus: ‘‘Such a Poet is indeed a second Maker: a just 
PROMETHEUS, under Jove. Like that Sovereign Artist or universal Plastick 
Nature, he forms a Whole, coherent and proportion’d in it-self, with due Sub- 
jection and Subordinacy of constituent Parts. He notes the Boundarys of the 
Passions, and knows their exact Tones and Measures; by which he justly 
represents them, marks the Sublime of Sentiments and Action, and distin- 
guishes the Beautiful from the Deform’d, the Amiable from the Odious. The 
Moral Artist, who can thus imitate the Creator, and is thus knowing in the 
inward Form and Structure of his Fellow-Creature, will hardly, I presume, 
be found unknowing in Himself, or at a loss in those Numbers which make 
the Harmony of a Mind.’’ The effect of the discussion at this point is per- 
haps to exaggerate the extent to which the psychological stands apart from 
the moral in Shaftesbury’s system. The poet is to exhibit and exemplify the 
moral principles inherent in the world-order. Even Shaftesbury’s notable 
comment on Hamlet treats the play as ‘‘almost one continu’d Moral,’’ and 
encourages an ethical interpretation of the tragedy. 

Tuveson goes on to consider the course of Shakespeare criticism in the later 
eighteenth century as an example of the application of ideas derived from 
the Shaftesbury tradition. Here again ethics and psychology appear together: 
William Richardson finds ‘‘a sense of virtue’’ to be the ruling principle in 
the character of Hamlet, and Whately treats Macbeth in much the same way. 
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We get the characteristicaily sentimental picture of natural virtue (allied 
with excessive sensibility) in an insensible (and therefore wicked) world. 
As the emphasis shifts, and Hamlet comes to be viewed more and more exclu- 
sively as a drama of the inner life, ethical ambiguity appears. Mackenzie, 
Tuveson points out, ‘‘condemns at once the unnatural society and the fine 
spirit who is too ‘natural’ for it’’ (p. 294). This ambivalent attitude is 
highly characteristic of sentimentalism, and I would interpret Tuveson’s 
account to mean that it may be accounted for in terms of the interplay of 
the ethical and the psychological aspects of Shaftesbury’s thought, though he 
does not put the situation in just this way. W. J. Bate has described this 
same general development largely in terms of the conception of ‘‘ sympathetic 
imagination’’ based on ‘‘the distinctively British yoking of empiricism and 
intuitionalism’’ (From classic to romantic [Cambridge, 1946], chap. v, espe- 
cially p. 137). The effect of Tuveson’s discussion is to claim for Shaftesbury 
a more clearly defined share in this ‘‘distinctively British yoking.’’ Such 
claims cannot be over-sharp, and perhaps we may say that Shaftesbury’s 
position is peculiar in that he encouraged the growth of a synthesis which by 
the very nature of its growth obscured his own contribution. Tuveson has done 
good service in calling our attention to the importance of looking at Shaftes- 
bury himself instead of relying on facile generalizations about ‘‘natural 
goodness,’’ the ‘‘moral sense,’’ and Locke’s empiricism; and in the second 
part of his paper he incidentally gives us a valuable reminder that instead 
of itemizing late eighteenth century comments on Shakespeare we should look 
for underlying principles and points of view.—ALAN D. McKILLop. 


Whitaker, S. F. ‘‘The first edition of Shaftesbury’s Moralists.’’ 
Inbrary, 5th ser., vir (1952), 235-41. 

This is a discussion of correspondence in the Shaftesbury papers in the 
Public Record Office suggesting that Shaftesbury’s The sociable enthusiast, 
an earlier printed version of The moralists, appeared originally in 1703 or 
1704, and not in 1705, the date tentatively assigned by Rand. Unfortunately 
the author makes no attempt to compare the two versions. In a sense there 
are three versions in the Public Record Office: the printed text of The 
sociable enthusiast, a number of manuscript changes made by Shaftesbury on 
the copy of this text, and the final printed version of The moralists. In general 
Shaftesbury’s philosophical tenets are more clearly and simply stated in The 
sociable enthusvast than in the more rhetorical Moralists, and a detailed study 
of his changes would have almost as much value in clarifying Shaftesbury’s 
thought as in illustrating his principles of style—A. O. ALDRIDGE. 


William Shenstone 
Shenstone’s Miscellany, 1759-1763. Now first edited from the manu- 
script by Ian A. Gordon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. 


xx-+154, 
Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, new ser., Iv, 388-89; in TLS, March 6, p. 
154. 


Christopher Smart 
Bond, W. H. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s last years.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


April 10, 1953, p. 237. 
Facts from the Public Record Office. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Smart, Berkeley, the scientists and the poets: a note 
on eighteenth-century anti-Newtonism.’’ JHI, xtv (1953), 327- 
52. 

This exceptionally interesting article is so wide-ranging and so packed that 
to review it briefly must be very hazardous. First, Mr. Greene argues that 

Smart rather than Blake was the first ‘‘outright rebel against Newtonian and 
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Lockean ‘rationalism’ ’’; not that he objected to experimental science but 
rather that his deep and informed interest in it, combined with his poetic 
awareness of the verbal problems involved in describing it, led him to reject 
the approach of Newton and Locke as a betrayal of the facts of experience 
and the good of man. Next, a close kinship between Smart and Berkeley in 
these matters is demonstrated, although Mr. Greene rightly affirms ‘‘nothing, 
in the paucity of evidence, as to Smart’s indebtedness. ’’ 

These two theses seem to me to constitute an important and original con- 
tribution to a very live issue, and they are expounded with vigour and wit. 
At the same time, I believe that some of Mr. Greene’s formulations go a 
little beyond the evidence: the disconnected aphorisms of the Jubilate Agno 
notebooks hardly justify the phrase ‘‘a course of hard reasoning’’ (p. 346) ; 
and the use of some key terms, such as ‘‘sentimental’’ (pp. 331-2, 335), 
‘‘substance’’ and ‘‘realism’’ (p. 347), seems summary if not misleading. The 
reason for this, I believe, is a confusion in the larger, and confessedly tenta- 
tive, theoretical framework of the article. Its tenor is suggested by the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Berkeley, Smart, Blake, and Yeats . . . and the scientists are deal- 
ing with exactly the same materials, the stuff of life, and they have proved 
the Newtonian hypothesis, in the most strictly rational and logical manner, 
to be untrue’’ (p. 352). Surely not. If ‘‘the Newtonian hypothesis’’—only 
one?—is a scientific formula to describe a natural law, can it strictly be 
proven or disproven except in the terms and by the methods originally em- 
ployed? And if we grant that poets and scientists and for that matter phil- 
osophers all deal with ‘‘the stuff of life,’’ does it promote anything except 
confusion of thought to assume that their methods are not normally and 
properly different? Speaking as a firm admirer of Mr. Greene’s other work 
(e.g., that in this journal, July 1952), I feel bound to state my belief that 
his implicit assumption here is a very dangerous one, especially in the history 
of ideas: we are all on the same battlefield, but we shall never discern the 
order of battle if we assume that all the forces and weapons deployed are 
essentially the same.—IAN Warr. 


Adam Smith 
Bagolini, Luigi. La simpatia nella morale e nel diritto, aspetti del 
pensiero di Adam Smith. Bologna: Dott. Cesare Zuffi, 1952. 
Pp. 119. [There is also a Portuguese version of this work en- 
titled Moral e direito na doutrina da simpatia. Sao Paulo, 1952. 
Pp. 124. 
ox by — in Revue philosophique, CXLil1, 276-80. 


Tobias Smollett 
Almirall, Catherine L. ‘‘Smollett’s ‘Gothic’: an illustration.’’ MLN, 
Lxvu (1953), 408-10. 
Maintains that a ‘‘Gothic’’ scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom was influenced 
by a scene in Congreve’s Mourning bride. 


Foster, James R. ‘‘Smollett and the Atom.’’ PMLA, txvmi (1953), 
1032-46. 


Mr. Foster deals thoroughly and clearly with the varied sources and with 
the advertising in 1768 and 1769 of a novel entitled The history and adven- 
tures of an atom, a libelous and indelicate work long attributed to Smollett 
and very probably written by him. At the end of his careful synthesis of 
presumptive evidence Mr. Foster presents the judicial verdict that ‘‘ until some 
one comes forward with reputable proof to the contrary, it seems reasonably 
safe to conclude that Dr. Smollett was our author.’’ Such proof, of course, 
would be a reliable entry in a printer’s ledger, or a statement by a close 
friend of the novelist, or an assertion in Smollett’s own correspondence that 
the Atom was or was not his creation. A ‘‘letter’’ by Smollett denying his 
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authorship of the Atom (Letters of Tobias George Smollett, ed. Francesco 
Cordasco, Madrid, 1950, p. 35) has recently been exposed as a forgery. 

In his article Mr. Foster sets off a tiny atomic blast in the area of Smollett’s 
bibliography by displaying a facsimile of the title page of the seconfi volume 
of an edition of the Atom printed for J. Almon in 1769. This eewen # relict 
is now housed in the New York Society Library. It is a pity that fvolume 1 
of this edition is not available; for all we know, it may be under the pillow 
of some bibliomaniac.—Lewis M. Knapp. 


Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. ‘‘Forged ‘Smollett’ letters.’| Nd&Q, 
excvi (1953), 163. 

On certain publications of Francesco Cordasco. 

Knapp, Lewis M., and Lillian de la Torre. ‘‘ Forged “smolhtt let- 


ter.”’ MLQ, XIV (1953), 228. 
Another reference to Cordasco. Cf. PQ, xxxi1, 299-300; xxxu, 293! 





Joseph Spence 
Wright, Austin. Joseph Spence: a critical biography. Chicayo : Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, [1950]. Pp. ix+-265. Cf. PQ, xxx, 292- 
93; xxx1, 301; xxxu, 293, 
Rev. by Gretchen Paulus in MLQ, xiv, 458-60. ! 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Joseph Addison) 
Blanchard, Rae (ed.). The occasional verse of Richard Steele. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xxiv-++-137. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 294. 

Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, uu, 473-75; by 
Harold Williams in RES, new ser., Iv, 289-90. 

Richard Steele’s verse is here for the first time accorded the dignity of a 
collected edition. And the edition is in its way exemplary. Miss Blanchard’s 
search for the verse was thorough: the number of her discoveries reveal her 
skill in historical research. Indeed, it is improbable that any poems of con- 
sequence, likely ever to be firmly identified, have escaped her. In her anno- 
tations there is a justness of phrasing and a completeness which reveal ex- 
perienced, unhurried work. It might be argued, and this I believe is the 
only serious charge that could be made, that the poems are given more gen- 
erous editorial attention than they deserve. Yet the volume is mainly of in- 
terest to students of the history of literature—emphatically not to critics of 
poetry — and historical students will find much in Miss Blanchard’s notes. 
To illustrate: in her notes (p. 95) to Steele’s ‘‘Prologue intended for All 
for love revived,’’ Miss Blanchard convincingly opposes a tradition that the 
prologue was written for an amateur performance of the play at Wjenheim 
Palace; rather, she argues with strong circumstantial evidence that the pro- 
logue was written for a Drury Lane revival of the play in either 1718 or 1719. 
Thus, we can see the point to Steele’s remark in his periodical the Theatre, 
where he printed the prologue, that the prologue bears witness to his perform- 
ance of his duties as Governor of Drury Lane. 

That the volume is nevertheless disappointing is owing to Steele, not to 
Miss Blanchard. There is evident in the verse an intellectual poverty and 
@ repetitiousness of theme that scarcely do credit, even when it is acknowl- 
edged that he wrote poety with his left hand, to Steele’s famous name. The 
recurrent themes of his essays and of his plays are here: the Whig enthusi- 
asm, especially as it is manifested in admiration for King William and the 
Duke of Marlborough; the distrust of laughter and conversely the praise of 
sober pleasures; the insistence on the exemplary method of characterization 
in drama. Yet the themes only occasionally gain point from /restatement in 
verse. There are some memorable lines, those in the epilogud to The lying 
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lover, for example, linking laughter to madness, and a few passages from his 
gay songs. However, his verse lacks precision or distinction of phrasing and 
not infrequently comes close to doggerel. 

The verse here assembled lends some support to the charge, made often 
in Steele’s lifetime, that his great reputation as a writer was a borrowed 
reputation—that he became famous by publishing other men’s works. The 
charge is, of course, an overstatement. Yet, I submit, there are few figures 
in the history of English literature of prominence comparable to Steele’s 
who, strictly in terms of what they wrote, seem intellectually so unimpressive. 
This is not to say that Steele’s accomplishments were inconsiderable: he was 
the leading figure in the establishment of the enormous vogue of the periodical 
essay; he was the chief popularizer of the precepts of the dramatic reformers; 
and he was an influential political propagandist. His warm Irish humor makes 
many of his essays and some scenes in his plays memorable. Still, what made 
him famous was his discovery of the potentialities of the periodical essay; 
and it is scarcely necessary to concur in Macaulay’s low estimate of him nor 
to take exception to Forster’s higher estimate, to believe that the discovery 
was somewhat fortuitous and that the esteem which the Tatler and the Spec- 
tator have always enjoyed does indeed derive chiefly from the writings of 
Addison and other collaborators. It is suggestive that, whereas beginning 
with Thomas Tickell’s there have been many collected editions of Addison’s 
writings, there has never been one of Steele’s. If such an edition should be 
published—and I can see no need for it—it would reveal in large, I believe, 
what this volume of verse reveals in small, that however charming Steele some- 
times was in humorous flights and however important he was as a popularizer 
and propagandist, he was intellectually mediocre. 

But Steele is historically a significant writer who deserves careful editing, 
and Miss Blanchard has performed her task admirably.—JoHN LOFTIS. 


Loftis, John. Steele at Drury Lane. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1952. Pp. iv-+260. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 


294. 
Rev. by George Winchester Stone, Jr., in MLN, Lxvitl, 276-77. 


Jonathan Swift 
Block, Edward A. ‘‘Lemuel Gulliver: middle-class Englishman.’’ 
MLN, uxvi (1953), 474-77. 


Emphasizes ‘‘the care with which Swift in the opening lines of Gulliwer’s 
Travels indelibly places the middle-class stamp upon Gulliver.’’ 


Bullitt, John M. Jonathan Swift and the anatomy of satire: a study 
of satiric technique. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1993. Pp. viii+-214. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 28, p. 547. Cf. Davie, below. 

[The following review considers the book by Price listed below together 
with Bullitt’s volume. ] 

Mr. Price and Mr. Bullitt have written studies of Swift’s rhetorical methods. 
They say little about the historical setting of his satires, rather more about 
the objects he attacked and the values he defended, but most about the way 
in which he managed his campaigns. Mr. Price advances neatly, by taking up 
first the rhetorical tradition within which Swift evolved his style; secondly, 
the more subdued satiric devices, as illustrated in Swift’s plainer works, like 
the Examiner; third, the use of wit and metaphor in such works as the 
Drapier’s letters; fourth, the dramatic irony of works like the Argwment 
against abolishing Christianity; fifth, the structure and symbolic patterns of 
Gullwer and the Tale of a tub; and last, a recapitulation or synthesis which 
is applied to Cadenus and Vanessa. His progress is cumulative, for in each 
chapter after the first, he employs the concepts which he has expounded 
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earlier. Mr. Price writes an essentially low-pitched, clear style; and his pre- 
cision is more successful than his allusiveness. The organization of the book 
is ingenious, for it enables him to analyze Swift’s techniques in the context 
of whole works and yet to proceed systematically. But the restraint within 
each stage is not quite fair to the separate pieces, since he avoids elaborating 
on those techniques which he has not come to in his general scheme. This 
defect is less disappointing than the bland flavor of the interpretations of 
whole works. These do not seem to achieve as much as they should. They 
exemplify the appropriate categories; they dovetail nicely; but they do not 
lead to distinctive revaluations, and they run excessively to quotation and 
to summary. 

Mr. Bullitt seems less cautious. Many of the works from which he quotes 
at length are either certainly or probably not by Swift: A letter to a young 
poet, A scheme to make an hospital for incurables, To the gentlemen free- 
holders . . . concerning the alderman and squire, The right of precedence 
between physicians and civilians, Nos. 32 and 220 of the Tatler, The puppet- 
show, and The swearer’s bank. His arguments for new attributions are circular. 
The book is organized according to types of satiric devices, each exemplified 
by miscellaneous passages, drawn out of context from the whole range of 
Swift’s (and others’) prose or—not so often—verse. After an opening chap- 
ter on the general nature of Swift’s satire, Mr. Bullitt defines and illustrates 
three categories of techniques: those which represent the author as emotion- 
ally detached from an issue—e.g., irony (chap. 2); those which play on 
traditional methods of persuasion, such as absurd syllogisms (chap. 3); and 
those in which the objects of ridicule are treated as mechanistic or sub-human 
(chap. 4-5). This approach misses the organic coherence of Mr. Price’s. It 
evidently eases the way to over-quotation: Mr. Bullitt tends to supply more 
examples than he needs. Neither does he always understand the passage he 
selects; and when he does, he is sometimes more explicit than need be for his 
presumable audience. He reads a defense of the Tories as a defense of the 
Roman Catholics (p. 88); and he stretches across three pages the considera- 
tion of simple irony, in specimens where, as he says, it is ‘‘at once apparent’’ 
(pp. 51-54). 

Nevertheless Mr. Bullitt does succeed in some places where Mr. Price does 
not. His discussions of an individual work, possibly because they are narrower, 
ean occasionally be more pointed and revealing. A test case is Mr. Collins’s 
discourse of freethinking: Mr. Bullitt considers this under the technique of 
false logic; Mr. Price, under ironic masks and the revaluation of key terms. 
While the first explication is wordy and unbalanced, it does focus on the 
underlying scheme; and the other, for all its exactness, lays bare much less. 
The Argument against abolishing Christianity slips as usual through the 
exegetical toils, partly because these scholars ignore its connection with the 
attack on the Sacramental Test. Their treatment of Swift’s assumed per- 
sonalities is almost uncomfortably elaborate; this once-fertile soil might well 
be allowed to lie fallow for a time. 

Neither scholar has made clear Swift’s primary values. Yet it is these 
which lend unity and significance to the objects he attacked. Nor can I agree 
with the respective interpretations of the split which goes through all of 
Swift’s irony. But more striking is that both studies fail to bring out Swift’s 
individuality. Many of the devices or patterns mentioned are not peculiar to 
Swift but common to the European tradition of satire. A critical analysis 
ought to magnify a great writer’s special achievements. His cxcellencies 
should be dwelt on; what he shared with others should be treated more lightly; 
he should be contrasted with contemporaries or predecessors who do similar 
work. Mr. Price and Mr. Bullitt have slighted these demands; so we are left 
with a flattened Mercator’s projection of Swift instead of the round spinning 
genius.—IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 


Clark, Paul Odell. ‘‘A Galliver dictionary.’’ SP, Lu (1953), 592-624. 


Mr. Clark offers ‘‘a fairly consistent code’’ by which to translate both the 
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‘*foreign’’ languages and the proper names of Gulliver’s travels. His method, 
an extension of that applied with considerable success to the Journal to Stella, 
avoids the arbitrary, if skillful, philological play of Pons’ and Kelling’s 
work. Its simplicity, however, is not all that one might wish. Mr. Clark must 
allow a wide range of ‘‘accomodativeness of letters’’ (F, for example, yields 
T, D, V, P, and G, but this is an extreme case), frequent use of anagrams, 
and only partial transliterations in many cases. In requiring this freedom Mr. 
Clark weakens the authority of his results. A consistent and clear-cut method 
confirmed by repeated success in application would have initial plausibility, 
however trivial some of the meanings it uncovered. Mr. Clark’s comparatively 
arbitrary method demands more telling discoveries than it yields. It is hard 
to believe that Swift sought so many complicated ways of concealing mean- 
ings of such little interest. Hurgo produces Willfu[l] or Will go. Quinbus 
Flestrin, with a mere reversal of syllables in its first term and with the drop- 
ping of an ‘‘r’’ as well as partial transliteration in the second, gives us 
dressed in bu[ff]skin. These are neither the best nor the worst. Better are 
Prime knave for Flimnap and What in the Devil for Hekinah Degul; worse, 
Girl-thing for Grildrig. 

It is possible that Swift was merely creating nonsense terms (often highly 
suggestive in sound) but creating them by a method which shows fairly con- 
sistent psychological patterns. The objections to the arbitrariness of Mr. 
Clark’s procedure (its variations both in kinds of code and kinds of meaning 
encoded) tend to recede if we take his study as a reconstruction of Swift’s 
associative processes in inventing these terms. (Whether or not it is a psycho- 
logically convincing account is a matter which cannot be settled here.) Under- 
standably enough, Mr. Clark is interested in claiming more than this. 

If these findings are to be taken as hidden meanings of even secondary 
artistic interest, however, one would want either tighter consistency of method 
or more cogency in the disclosures. Bolgolam can yield Border Ass by partial 
transliteration or Marlborough by rough anagram. Each is possible and 
neither notably preferable. Where there can be no rigorous principle of ex- 
clusion, one is thrown back all the more on a sense of artistic ‘‘rightness,’’ 
and there is little here (beyond such topical allusions) to amplify or heighten 
the overt meanings of the text. 

Mr. Clark’s study is a thorough and copious one. He provides not only his 
own solutions but a fair and entertaining review of previous conjectures. The 
article is a valuable summary of all that has been, and perhaps all that can 
be, done with this tantalizing problem.—MarTIN PRICE. 


Davie, Donald. ‘‘ Academism and Jonathan Swift. Twentieth cen- 


tury, cLIv (1953), 217-24. 
On the methods of Quintana and Bullitt. 


Ferguson, Oliver W. ‘‘Swift, Tisdall, and ‘A narrative’.’”’ N&Q, 


excvir (1953), 485-86. 
Reasons for ascribing an anti-Presbyterian pamphlet to William Tisdall, 
not to Swift. 


Horne, Colin J. (ed.). Swift on his age: selected prose and verse. 
(Life, literature, and thought library.) New York: Barnes and 
Noble ; London: Harrap, 1953. Pp. 283. 

Brief notice in TLS, Dec. 18, p. 822. 


Johnson, Maurice. The sin of wit: Jonathan Swift as a poet. [Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.]: Syracuse University Press, [1950]. Pp. xvii+-145. 
Cf. PQ, xxx, 294-95; xxx1, 305; xxxu, 295. 

Rev. by James R. Sutherland in MLN, Lxvit, 69-71. 
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Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘Swift and ‘the Greatest Epitaph in History’.’’ 
PMLA, uxvin (1953), 814-27. 


Landa, Louis A. ‘‘ ‘The insolent rudeness of Dr. Swift.’’’ MLN, 
Lxvu (1953), 223-26. 


Presents previously unpublished information concerning Swift’s quarrel with 
a bishop of the Church of Ireland in 1718. 


O’Leary, J. J. ‘‘Swift and Esther.’’ Corr. in TLS, Nov. 27, 1953, 
p. 761. 


Documents in the Registry of Deeds, Dublin, show the purchase of a house by 
Esther Johnson, Feb. 6, 1717, and her sale of it to Swift, May 10, 1718. The 
house known as Talbot’s Castle, in Trim, Co. Meath, was sold five months later 
by Swift. 


Political tracts, 1711-1713. (The prose works of Jonathan Swift, 
edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. v1.) Oxford: Blackwell ; Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii+-220. Cf. PQ, xxx1, 


306; xxx, 297. 
Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, new ser., Iv, 185-86. 


Political tracts, 1713-1719. Edited by Herbert Davis and Irvin 
Ehrenpreis. (The prose works of Jonathan Swift, edited by Her- 
bert Davis, Vol. vm.) Oxford: Blackwell; Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1953. Pp. xl-+-243. 

Rev. in TLS, May 1, p. 280. 

This is a fine example of modern editing. Textually it is excellent, easy to 
read with variants easy to find. The introduction and the brief introductory 
notes to each tract supply just the right background, the one to the circum- 
stances in which Swift was writing and the other to the manuscripts (if any) 
and previous editions the editors used. Inasmuch as Swift spared no pains 
to improve his writings until his meaning was as clear as daylight, he de- 
served—and has been fortunate in obtaining—careful editors. A comparison 
of the text in the Temple Scott edition with the latest version reveals differ- 
ences in capitalisation, paragraphing, punctuation, and spelling. Forms such 
as Bollingbrook and Barkshire were worth restoring as a guide to pronunci- 
ation (though the first name sometimes appears as Bolingbroke). Swift’s 
latest emendations are nearly always improvements. A possible exception is 
the substitution of the Earl of Clarendon for the Earl of Essex as one of the 
politicians whose exalted abilities drew upon them misfortunes (p. 138). If 
Swift was thinking of Clarendon’s disgrace in 1667, he was wrong because 
inability to move with the times was responsible for the earl’s fall. Changing 
Hertford to Sunderland (p. 112) was a correction, one would think, of a 
printer’s error, because the former was the very undistinguished heir of ‘‘the 
proud Duke’’ of Somerset, and certainly not one of the allies or relations of 
the Marlboroughs and Godolphin. The most important collation comprises 
Lord Rothschild’s two manuscripts of An enquiry into the behaviour of the 
Queen’s last ministry. Among the new passages is one denouncing the King 
of a free people who excludes the landed interest from office, governs by a 
minority faction, and threatens the established religion. Therefore, a civil 
war can scarcely be avoided. The tract is headed ‘‘June-1715,’’ three months 
only before the ’15 started in Scotland. The English government had informa- 
tion of a probable Jacobite invasion by July but Swift did not. At the be- 
ginning of August he wrote that the ‘‘story of an invasion is all blown off.’’ 
Did prudence impel him to cancel the paragraph or did he cross it through 
twenty years later because he had overcome his anger of June 1715, when the 
impeachment of his friends Oxford and Bolingbroke was voted, and in calmer 
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mood judged that the house of Hanover was preferable to the catholic Stuarts? 
The second is the explanation to be preferred, because it is significant that 
he did not alter the very striking sentence he had written at the same time 
that the Hanoverian succession had been certain, because even the principles 
of the high church party rendered it necessary. 

In the Introduction occurs the pregnant comment that although Swift ‘‘had 
never been appointed historiographer, he insisted on carrying out the duties 
of that office and making himself an apologist for the Queen and her last 
ministry.’’ He himself regarded the Enquiry as a defense of Oxford and told 
him so. In the same letter (Correspondence, 11, 294) he spoke of the earl as 
‘‘the great instrument’’ of the peaceful Hanoverian succession. It is sig- 
nificant that Oxford may have preferred Defoe as his defender in The secret 
history of the white staff. Whether Swift should be judged as a Tory propa- 
gandist or as an historian is an interesting question. His own claim to be 
regarded as an historian rested upon his enjoying the confidence of the Tory 
leaders. But he was kept wholly in the dark about one issue of the greatest 
moment—the succession, Therefore, much that he wrote about the Queen’s 
dilatoriness and her passion for moderation is beside the mark. He was too 
severe with her and too lenient to Oxford and Bolingbroke. One extraordinary 
statement (p. 133) relates to the Duke of Ormonde—that ‘‘the direct and 
repeated Commands of the Queen’’ impelled him to these acts for which he 
was attainted. This unfairness raises doubts whether Swift should be re- 
garded as an apologist for the Queen, whether he understood the working of 
the English constitution, and whether the Tory leaders revealed much to him, 
especially with regard to foreign affairs. A full-length study of what Swift 
really knew and understood about English history from 1710 to 1714 might 
still be rewarding, though John Robert. Moore has touched on many deficiencies 
in his article, ‘‘Swift as historian’’ (Studies in philology, xix, 583-604). His 
partisanship may not disqualify him as an historian, because bias has been 
so common, and, if constant, can be discounted, but his failure to detect the 
trend of Bolingbroke’s policy may do so. Whatever verdict he may pronounce 
upon Swift, the author of these political tracts, the biographer or critic will 
be happy in that he need not bother any more about any textual problems. 
These have been settled. A word of praise is also due to the clear type and 
general appearance of this volume.—GopFrEY DAVIES. 


Pons, E. ‘‘ Swift et Pascal: note complementaire.’’ Etudes anglaises, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1952), 319-25. 


Preu, James. ‘‘Jonathan Swift and the common man.’’ Florida 
State University studies, x1 (1953), 19-24. Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, 1953. 

Uses Swift’s political writings to elucidate his conception of human nature. 

Price, Martin. Swift’s rhetorical art: a study in structure and mean- 
ing. (Yale studies in English, 123.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press ; London: Cumberlege, 1953..Pp. viii+-117. 

This work is reviewed above under Bullitt. 

Quintana, Ricardo. The mind and art of Jonathan Swift. London: 
Methuen; New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii 
+400. Cf. PQ, xv1 (1937), 187-88. 

A reprinting, with limited revisions, of this highly useful work. Cf. Davie, 
above. 

Sherburn, George. ‘‘Gibberish in 1730-1.’’ N&Q, cxcvm (1953), 
160-61. 

Used in letters from Lord Percival to his son; perhaps related to Swift’s 
word games. 
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Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘Swift: the dean as satirist.’’ University of To- 
ronto quarterly, xxu (1953), 368-75. 

Discusses the satire in Gulliver in the light of Swift’s attitude towards 
Christian doctrine, especially that of original sin. A suggestive article. 
Williams, Harold. ‘‘Gulliver’s travels.’’ Corr. in TLS, Jan. 9, 1953, 

p. 25. 

Answers TLS, review, Dec. 19, 1952, p. 297, of his The text of ‘‘ Gulliver’s 

travels.’’ 


Yost, George, Jr. ‘ Well-filled silences: the case of Swift and Van- 
essa.’’ Florida State University studies, x1 (1953), 25-55. Talla- 
hassee: Florida State University, 1953. 


James Thomson 
McKillop, Alan Dugald. The background of Thomson’s ‘‘ Iiberty.’’ 
(Rice Institute pamphlet: monograph in English, Vol. xxxvim, 
No. 2.) Houston, Texas: Rice Institute, 1951. Pp. 123. Cf. PQ, 


xxx, 308-10. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., Iv, 188. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘The reception of Thomson’s ‘Liberty’.’’ 
NG&Q, cxcvi (1953), 112-13. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The text of The castle of indolence.’’ English 
studies, xxxiv (1953), 115-21. 


Bonnell Thornton 
Liebert, Herman W. ‘‘ Whose book? An exercise in detection.’’ Yale 
University Library gazette, xxvii (1953), 71-74. 
Identifies Bonnell Thornton as the author of three review-articles, published 
in the Public advertiser, 1764, on Charles Churchill’s poems. 


Horace Walpole 

Lewis, W. S. (gen. ed.). Horace Walpole’s correspondence. Vols. 

xv and xvi. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Cum- 

berlege, 1951. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 300. 

Rev. by Romney Sedgwick in English historical review, LXvill (1953), 615-17; 
by Harold Williams in MLR, xtvul, 461-63. 
William Warburton 

Templeman, William Darby. ‘‘ Warburton and Brown continue the 

battle over ridicule.’’ HLQ, xvu (1953), 17-36. 


Concerned with Shaftesbury’s view of ridicule as the test of truth. Temple- 
man stresses Warburton’s part in opposing the Shaftesburian position. He 
cites an unpublished letter from Warburton to ‘‘Estimate’’ Brown which 
indicates that the former’s interest in Brown’s Essay on satire (1745) de- 
rived less from Brown’s praise of Pope than from his anti-Shaftesburian views. 


Ned Ward 
Cameron, W. J. ‘‘Bibliography of Ned Ward (1667-1731).’’ N&Q, 
excevil (1953), 284-86. 


Ward, S. H. ‘‘The works of Edward Ward.’’ N&Q, cxcvim (1953), 
436-38. 
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Thomas Warton 
(See also William Collins) 

Warton, Thomas. A history of English poetry: an unpublished 
continuation. Edited with an introduction, by Rodney M. Baine. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 39.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1953. 

The ‘‘continuation completes briefly the analysis of Elizabethan satire and 
discusses the Elizabethan sonnet.’’ 
John Wesley 

Bolster, George R. ‘‘ Wesley’s doctrine of justification.’’ Evangelical 

quarterly, xxtv (1953), 144-45. 


Bowmer, John C. ‘‘John Wesley and Ireland.’’ London quarterly 
and Holborn review, Oct. 1953, pp. 252-62. 


Leach, Elsie A. ‘‘John Wesley’s use of George Herbert.’’ HLQ, 
xvi (1953), 183-202. 


Pilkington, Frederick. ‘‘An annotation to Wesley’s Journal,’’ Lon- 
don quarterly and Holborn review, Oct. 1953, pp. 263-70. 


‘*The purpose of this article is to annotate the Journal by reference to 
Thomas Rutherford.’’ 


Benjamin Whichcote 
Herndon, Sarah. ‘‘Benjamin Whichcote: Cambridge Platonist.’’ 
Florida State University studies, x1 (1953), 1-18. Tallahassee: 
Florida State University, 1953. 


Charles Hanbury Williams 
Todd, William B. ‘‘Three notes on Charles Hanbury Williams.’’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xivm (1953), 
159-60. 


Arthur Young 
Cantwell, Brian J. ‘‘Notes on Young’s tour, 1777-79.’’ Kildare 
Archaeological Society journal, xin (1952), 135-36. 


‘Some manuscripts concerning Arthur Young (1741-1820).’’ Bul- 
letin of the John Rylands Inbrary, xxxv (1953), 281-82. 
Letters by Young in the Bagshawe Muniments. 


Edward Young 
Wicker, C. V. Edward Young and the fear of death: a study in ro- 
mantic melancholy. (University of New Mexico publications in 
language and literature, No. 10.) Albuquerque: University of 


New Mexico Press, 1952. Pp. 108. 

Rev. in NG&Q, cxcvi, 410-11. 

Young’s Night thoughts has been ‘‘dead’’ for a century. Yet, as one his- 
torian observed, Young ‘‘can never be explored by any patient and unbiassed 
investigator without the recognition of flame under the ashes, flowers in the 
wilderness and fragments of no contemptible moulding among the ruins.’’ 
The redundant imagery of this observation is Saintsbury’s, and is of course 
intentional. To the redoubtable Saintsbury the Night thoughts was a con- 
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venient example of a literary failure due to artistic carelessness. Sixty years 
earlier, George Eliot had whipped the poet for his philosophical shodC<ness. 
Neither attack, incidentally, was novel, Saintsbury’s having been anticipated 
by Shenstone and Eliot’s by Elizabeth Montagu, both in Young’s lifetime. 
What is remarkable is that attempts to explain the Night thoughts are often 
more memorable than attempts to understand it. 

Artistically, the poem is a rococo elaboration of ‘‘poetry of direct state- 
ment.’’ As long ago as 1901, Richard Lange identified the paradox by which 
‘‘in der Nacht war [Youngs] Auge geschirft’’ and traced its origin to 
‘*scharfe Gegensiitze in Youngs Charakter’’. More recently, the problem of 
dual personality has been pursued by other German scholars with implications 
to the reading of the Night thoughts. Heinrich Mutschmann, for example, 
developed a conception of Philander and Lorenzo as objective correlatives of 
a Jekyll and Hyde nature of which the poet himself seemed half aware. Kiathe 
Laux carried the duality further into an examination of ‘‘classical’’ and 
‘‘romantic’’ elements in the poem. The latest to be concerned with the paradox 
of Young is Professor C. V. Wicker. His conclusion that ‘‘only the hope of 
immortality could make the terror of dying endurable’’ to Young is poignantly 
modified by the assertion that ultimately ‘‘ Young found no means to be sure.’’ 
Wicker’s study underscores once again a fundamental dilemma of human 
nature, for he is not concerned with the Night thoughts either as polemic or 
as artifact so much as a deeply probing impression of reality that moved 
Chateaubriand to admiration and Leigh Hunt to denunciation. Starting from 
Harry Clark’s analysis of Young’s melancholy, Wicker argues that Young’s 
peculiarity was a hypochondriacal egotism heightened to a morbid preoccupa- 
tion with death. His exhibition of this thesis in Young’s work is helpful, 
though on the biographic plane there may be some who, like Boswell, would 
still like to know just how melancholy Young may have been in actuality, or 
to paraphrase Gertrude Stein, how deeply impressed he may have been by the 
sound of his own voice. 

Comparing Wicker’s study with the latest of Mutschmann’s (‘‘ The origin 
and meaning of Young’s Night thoughts,’’ in Acta et commentationes wni- 
versitatis tartuensis, B Humaniora Xi, Tartu, 1939, pp. 19), of which he 
was apparently unaware, one finds some interesting parallels. Both invite 
attention to a clash between religious impulse and prevailing rationalism; 
both emphasize the subjective compulsion of the poem; both cite Young’s 
narrow escape from death (undoubtedly from Walter Thomas’s biography) 
as ¢, contributory factor in the occasion of the poem; both speak as though 
inevitably in the same language about Young’s apprehension of mortality. 
Mutschmann says Young ‘‘suffered from a fear of death that at times drove 
him to the brink of madness,’’ and Wicker attributes ‘‘the underlying cause 
of Young’s outpouring of despondent emotion’’ to the supposition that ‘‘ Young 
suffered from fear, the dread of the terrors his own death held in store for 
him.’’ In general, though, their objectives and methods are dissimilar. Similar 
results such as these may be no more valid for having been arrived at inde- 

endently but their congeniality cannot fail to be impressive. Perhaps they 
token a future interest in the symbolism of the Night thoughts. 

In addition to a workmanlike presentation of evidence and lucid evolution 
of conclusions, Professor Wicker’s monograph is useful for dependable chron- 
ologies of data about Young and his publications. The bibliography of works 
cited in the study may be supplemented to advantage by reference to Cordasco’s 
Handlist (1950).—HENky PEttirt. 


VI. CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Balz, Albert G. A. Descartes and the modern mind. New Haven: 
Yale University Press ; London: Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. xiv-+-492. 
Rev. by L. J. Beck in Nature, cLxXx1, 277, by James Collins in Thought, 
XXvull, 292-98; by Peter Stubbs in Hibbert journal, 11, 202-04. 
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Belaval, Yvon. La pensée de Leibniz. Paris: Bordas, 1952. Pp. 285. 
Rev. by Philip P. Wiener in Philosophical review, Lx11, 451-53. 


Beller, E. A., and M. Du P. Lee, Jr. (eds.). Selections from Bayle’s 
dictionary. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xxxiv-+312. 

A useful introduction by the editors, and eighteen articles from the 1734-38 
English translation of the Dictionary. Among the selections are ‘‘Adam,’’ 
‘“ Anabaptists,’’ ‘‘ Hobbes,’’ ‘‘ Manichees,’’ ‘‘Pyrrho,’’ ‘‘Spinoza.’’ Rev. by 
Ralph H. Bowen in Review of religion, xvii, 107-08; by Alan Gewirth in 
Ethwos, LXill, 320-21; by Shelby T. McCloy in South Atlantic quarterly, Lu, 
486-87. 


Breitholz, Lennart. Le théatre historique en France jusqu’a la Revo- 
lution. (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, XII.) Uppsala: Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 1952. Pp. 394. 

Rev. by H. Carrington Lancaster in MLN, uxvul, 560-61; by Raymond 

Lebegue in Revue de littérature comparée, Xxvil, 469-72. 

Brodersen, G. L. ‘‘ A Boccalini translation identified.’’ N&Q, cxcvu 
(1953), 154-55. 


The translator is identified as Martin Bladen. 


Chinard, Gilbert. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin et la muse provinciale.”’ 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xcvu (1953), 
493-510. 


Madame de Bourdic and her poems to Franklin. 


Crocker, Lester Gilbert. Two Diderot studies: ethics and esthetics. 
(Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance literatures and languages, 
Extra Volume xxvu.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. 
Pp. ix+127. 

Rev. by Otis E. Fellows in MLQ, xiv, 322-24; by Charles Frankel in Romanic 

review, XLIV, 222-24; by Georges May in MLN, Lxvill, 557-60. 


Crocker, Lester Gilbert. ‘‘The problem of truth and falsehood in 
the Age of Enlightenment.’’ JHI, x1v (1953), 575-603. 


Continental thinkers only. 


Ellis, M. B. Julie or La Nouvelle Héloise: a synthesis of Rousseau’s 
thought (1749-1756). Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 


1949. Pp. xxvii+-209. 
Rev. by Paul M. Spurlin in MLN, Lxvill, 564-65. 


Estudios Hispdnicos. Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington. Spanish 
Dept., Wellesley College: Wellesley, Mass., 1952. Pp. xi+-620. 


Contains an article by I. L. McClelland on ‘‘ The eighteenth century [Spanish ] 
conception of the stage and histrionic technique.’’ Rev. by Otis H. Green in 
Hispanic review, XXi, 229-33. 


French thought in the eighteenth century: Rousseau presented by 
Romain Rolland ; Voltaire presented by André Maurois; Diderot 
presented by Edouard Herriot. With an introduction by Geof- 
frey Brereton. London: Cassell; New York: McKay, [1953]. 
Pp. xxiii+-427. 
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Rev. by David Thompson in Fortnightly, cLxxiv, 208-09; in TLS, Sept. 4, 
p. 560. 


Garland, H. B. Storm and stress (Sturm und Drang). London: 
Harrap, 1952. Pp. 160. Cf. PQ, xxxn, 301. 
Rev. by Robert T. Clark in Germanic review, xxvill, 212-13; by Walter Moss 
in German life and letters, v1, 155. 


Guéhenno, Jean. Jean-Jacques (1758-1778): grandeur et misére 
d’un esprit. Paris: Gallimard, 1952. Pp. 347. 


Rev. by Norman L. Torrey in Romanic review, xLiv, 295-97; in front art., 
TLS, Nov. 6, pp. 701-03. 


Hatfield, Henry. ‘‘ Winckelmann: the romantic element.’’ Germanic 
review, XXVIII, 282-89. 


Juretschke, Hans. Vida, obra y pensamiento de Alberto Lista. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Escuela de His- 
toria Moderna, Madrid, 1951. Pp. xi+-717. 


Contains a discussion of Spanish and European neoclassicism. Rev. by 
Charles N. Staubach in Hispanic review, Xx1, 243-46. 


Lancaster, H. Carrington. French tragedy in the reign of Louis 
XVI and the early years of the French Revolution, 1774-1792. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. x-+-181. 

Rev. by C. D. Brenner in MLQ, xiv, 467-68. 


Meyer, R. W. Letbnitz and the seventeenth-century revolution. 
Translated by J. P. Stern. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes; Chi- 


eago: Henry Regnery, 1952. Pp. 227. Cf. PQ, xxxu, 302. 

Rev. by James Collins in Thought, xxvitl, 292-98; by D. Daiches Raphael 
in Hibbert journal, Li, 196-98; by David Savan in University of Toronto 
quarterly, xxl, 441-43; by Philip P. Wiener in Philosophical review, LX, 
451-53. 


Oake, Roger B. ‘‘liontesquieu’s religious ideas.’’ JHI, x1v (1953), 
548-60. 


Pascal, Roy. The Sturm und Drang. Manchester University Press, 
1953. 
Rev. by L. A. Willoughby in German life and letters, vu, 80. 


Perkins, Merle L. ‘‘The Abbé de Saint-Pierre and the seventeenth- 
century intellectual background.’’ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, xcvm (1953), 69-76. 


Pitou, Spire. ‘‘An aspect of classicism: Frangois de Calliéres and 
the ‘bon mot’.’’ MLR, xiv (1953), 185-86. 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘Samuel Sorbiére’s translation of Sextus Em- 
pirieus.’’ JHI, xtv (1953), 617-21. 


Price, Lawrence Marsden. English literature in Germany. (Univer- 
sity of California publications in modern philology, Vol. xxxvu.) 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1953. 
Pp. viii4-548. 

Rev. by A. E. Zucker in American-German review, x1x, 38-39. 

This long and elaborate survey, the fruit of many years of study, devotes 
almost half its pages to the influence of eighteenth-century English literature 
upon German writers. Professor Price, who has a kind of Burkean distrust 
of ‘‘philosophical’’ theorizing, wishes his work to be viewed as a recital of 
established facts collected for the benefit of future investigators. To facilitate 
further exploration he has provided an extremely useful classified bibliography 
containing more than sixteen hundred entries. The text is conveniently organ- 
ized for readers who know more about English than German literary history; 
we find such chapter headings in the eighteenth-century section as ‘‘ Pope and 
philosophic poetry’’ and ‘‘Goldsmith and benevolent irony.’’ 

Readers who have not kept abreast of modern research in Price’s field will 
probably discover that some of their opinions need revising. It appears, for 
example, that the influence of Richardson, Lillo, and Young was not so en- 
during in Germany as has been supposed, whereas Shaftesbury and Fielding 
made a greater impression on important German authors than older reference 
works indicate. Statements like the following (they can easily be multiplied) 
will doubtless surprise some devotees of English literature: ‘‘It is clear that 
Agathon and Wilhelm Meister owe more to Fielding than to Richardson, and 
it follows that the German ‘Bildungsroman’ might well have developed to its 
full compass without the stimulation of Richardson’’ (p. 173). ‘‘Eloesser 


says: ‘Der Kaufmann von London... hielt sich auf den deutschen Biihnen 
mit grosser Zaihigkeit bis an das Ende des Jahrhunderts.’ The available data 
support the assertion most inadequately‘ (p. 152). ‘‘... it is safe to con- 


clude that well before the end of the century Young’s Night thoughts had 
ceased to cast their spell over the poets of Germany’’ (p. 121). 

It is certain that English literature in Germany will be valued as a guide 
and reference tool for many years. Since a work of this stature deserves 
meticulous editing and proofreading, it is a pity that a number of slips, such 
as giving Shaftesbury’s birthdate as 1760 and calling Goldsmith’s first major 
poem ‘‘The wanderer,’’ have been allowed to stand.—CHakLES B. Woops. 


Rehder, Helmut. Johann Nicolaus Meinhard und seine Ubersetzun- 
gen. (Illinois studies in language and literature, Vol. 37, No. 2.) 


Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953. 
Rev. by Eric A. Blackall in German life and letters, vil, 71-72. 


Roaten, Darnell H., and F. Sanchez y Escribano. Wolfflin’s prin- 
ciples in Spanish drama: 1500-1700. Hispanic Institute in the 
United States: New York, 1952. Pp. 200. 


Rev. by Joseph E. Gillet in Hispanic review, xx1, 350-51. 


Roe, Frederick C. ‘‘La découverte de 1’Ecosse entre 1760 et 1830.’’ 


Revue de littérature comparée, xxvu (1953), pp. 59-75. 
Scottish influence on France. 


Schneider, Ferdinand Joseph. Die Deutsche Dichtung der Auflar- 
ungszeit 1700-1775. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1948. Pp. 368. 


Schneider, Ferdinand Joseph. Die Deutsche Dichtung der Geniezett 
1750-1800. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1952. Pp. 367. 
These two volumes represent the second edition of a book which appeared in 
1924. They are rev. by W. W. Chambers in German life and letters, vi (1953), 
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DIDEROT’S SUPPOSED CONTRIBUTION TO 
HELVETIUS’ WORKS 


By Vireit W. Topazio 
University of Rochester 

Traditional opinion persists in crediting Diderot with a direct 
or indirect contribution to the works of Helvétius. Its origin is 
Meister’s ‘‘A la Mémoire de Diderot,’’ in which he states with 
typical eulogistic exaggeration : ‘‘Quel est encore l’homme de lettres 
qui ne reconnaisse facilement et dans le livre de 1’Esprit et dans 
le Systéme de la nature toutes les belles pages qui sont, qui ne 
peuvent étre que de Diderot.’” 

What was intended by Meister as praise was employed by the 
spiritualist Villemain to denigrate Diderot, whom he considered 
the fountainhead of materialism and atheism, and to whom he in- 
discriminately attributed almost every eighteenth-century work 
with whose ideas he disagreed: ‘‘Avec lui, nous avons eu tant 
d’écrits graves ou licencieux, techniques ou déclamatoires, sorties 
de sa plume, sous son nom et tant d’écrits ou adoptés par d’autres, 
ou furtifs et sans aveu, le Systéme de la nature, le Code de la nature, 
toute la bibliothéque polémique de d’Holbach, et les chapitres les 
plus hardis d’Helvétius. ...’’? The belief in Diderot’s collaboration 
attained a measure of respectability with Assezat’s support: ‘‘On a 
dit que Diderot avait collaboré activement au premier ouvrage 
d’Helvétius: De 1’Esprit. Il est difficile et de nier cette collabora- 
tion et de la prouver. Il a sans doute fourni des pages.’’ (Diderot, 
I, 265). 

There has long been a need for more scholarly investigation of 
this problem to determine more precisely the extent, if any, to 


1 Jacques-André Naigeon, Mémoires historiques et philosophiques sur la vie 
et les owrages de D. Diderot (Paris, 1821), p. 425; also to be found in 
Oeuvres de Diderot, I, xvii, footnote. (All references to the Works of Diderot 
will be to the Assezat-Tourneux edition and will henceforth be included in 
text, with the volume and page numbers preceded by Diderot to distinguish 
them from references to the Oeuvres d’Helvétius, for which Helvétius will 
frecede volume and page designation.) The question of Diderot’s supposed 
contribution to d’Holbach’s works has already been examined by this author 
in an article which appeared in the March, 1954, issue of PMLA. 

2Abel Francois Villemain, Cours de littérature frangaise (Paris, Didier, 
1868), 11, 114. 
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which Diderot may have contributed to or inspired the works of 
Helvétius. The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the evidence 
which prompted critics in the past to support such an allegation. 
We are convinced that a better understanding of the facts involved, 
plus a scrutiny of the style and content of De l’Esprit and De 
l’Homme, examined in conjunction with Diderot’s criticism of these 
works, will establish that Diderot had nothing to do with the actual 
writing of Helvétius’ manuscripts. And because De l’Esprit and 
De l’Homme treated the same philosophic principles and were 
written in precisely the same stylistic form, thus denoting the same 
mind at work in the preparation of both books, we shall for the 
most part study the two works simultaneously, except where the 
time element would obviously become a significant factor. 

Helvétius became a Farmer General in 1738, at the age of 23, 
and held this important post until shortly before he married in 
1751, at which time he withdrew to his country estates of Voré 
and Lumigny to devote himself entirely to literature. During the 
years that he was a very wealthy Farmer General, his circle of 
friends differed from that of Diderot. At the salon of Mme Tencin 
he could often be found in the company of the old social lion 
Fontenelle and the already famous Montesquieu, who as early as 
February 11, 1749, wrote: ‘‘Mon cher Helvétius, je ne sais point 
si vous étes autant au-dessus des autres que je le sens, mais je sens 
que vous étes au-dessus des autres. .. .’’"> Later at Mme Geoffrin’s 
Wednesday literary gatherings, but still long before his marriage, 
Helvétius was already brimming over with his ideas and submitting 
them to the crucible of salon discussions.* It is important to note, 
however, that Marmontel’s detailed descriptions of Mme Geoffrin’s 
guests did not include Diderot among those whom he encountered 
there. Marmontel, who lived at Mme Geoffrin’s home for many 
years, made it quite clear, in fact, that despite her admiration for 
Diderot, his bold and radical ideas made his presence unwelcome 
at her salon, even after he had become the celebrated editor-in-chief 
of the Encyclopédie (Marmontel, 1, 481-482). 

It is a well-known fact that Helvétius aspired to a literary career 


2 Oeuvres d’Helvétius, v, 182. (All references to the Works of Helvétius 
will be to the Paris, Serviere, 5 volume edition of 1795.) 


4Jean Francois Marmontel, Oeuvres complétes de Marmontel (Paris, Ver- 
diére, 1818), 1, 348-349. 
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from the time he was a young man. In his ardent desire to assure 
his literary fame, he sought advice from those who were well es- 
tablished in the world of letters: Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Buffon, 
and Voltaire. Because Helvétius’ first important literary effort 
was the long philosophical poem, Le Bonheur, he naturally turned 
to the acknowledged master in that field, Voltaire. Their corre- 
spondence dates from 1738 and presents a clear picture of the 
encouragement Voltaire gave this young poet, who, he felt, was 
destined to bring ‘‘aux belles-lettres & & la France un honneur 
immortel.’’ Recognizing the budding genius in Helvétius, Voltaire 
somewhat jealously sought to direct his talents: ‘‘Que je sois done 
votre directeur pour ce royaume des belles-lettres. Vous étes une 
belle ame 4 diriger. Continuez dans le bon chemin; travaillez’’ 
(Helvétius, v, 104). Helvétius often sent sections of his poem to 
Voltaire and even traveled many times to Cirey to benefit firsthand 
from the master’s counsel. By the early forties, however, Helvétius 
had already shown a preference for more serious philosophical 
study. During the mid-forties he was methodically compiling notes 
for his projected work, whose writing he seriously undertook around 
1751. With this change of interest, Helvétius no longer obsequiously 
turned to Voltaire, but more and more sought out Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu, and Buffon, of whom we shall speak briefly because 
of their indisputable direct influence upon Helvétius. 
Undoubtedly much of the anecdotal style of De l’Esprit and of 
De l’Homme, which Diderot found so objectionable (Diderot, u, 
273), can be attributed to the influence of Fontenelle, who was 
giftec in the art of sugar-coating his philosophical ideas for popu- 
lar consumption. Helvétius employed this technique to hold the 
readers’ attention, or to use Fontenelle’s own words, quoted by 
Helvétius in De l’Esprit (mu, 327, Chapitre v1), ‘‘pour exciter la 
curiosité de 1’Esprit, ménager sa paresse, & prévenir son incon- 
stance.’’ Keim, in his excellent work, Helvétius, sa vie et son oeuvre, 
agreed with Garat and Saint-Lambert that ‘‘c’est auprés de Fon- 
tenelle que 1’auteur de |’Esprit allait prendre ces lecons dont il 
a le mieux profité.’’> Helvétius’ sense of indebtedness to Fontenelle 
can be seen in his many laudatory references to him in De l’Esprit 
and De l’Homme. Voltaire, the neglected master, made no secret 


5 Albert Keim, Helvétius, sa vie et son oewre (Paris, Alean, 1907), p. 51. 
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of his dissatisfaction with Helvétius for having shown a preference 
for Fontenelle, whom Voltaire called Helvétius’ ‘‘héros.’’* 
Another direct influence upon Helvétius in the years before the 
publication of De l’Esprit was that of Buffon, at whose home in 
Montbard, he spent much time—so much time, indeed, that Vol- 
taire pointedly referred to this in a letter to Helvétius: ‘‘. . . peut- 
étre ma lettre ne vous trouvera pas 4 Montbar: si vous y étes 
encore, tachez de quitter M. de Buffon, si cela se peut. Je sens 
combien il vous en coiitera 4 tous deux’’ (Helvétius, v, 134). This 
influence of Buffon has been acknowledged by all critics but not 
sufficiently stressed according to Keim, who asserted: ‘‘En y 
réfléchissant, on pense volontiers 4 Buffon si 1’on considére d’un 
peu prés la vie et les idées d’Helvétius’’ (Keim, p. 53). 
Montesquieu’s importance, on the other hand, has unquestionably 
been over-rated. The popular idea that the unexpected success of 
the Esprit des lois induced Helvétius to undertake a similar work 
finds its refutation in the fact that he was obviously working on 
De l’Esprit long before 1748 (see Keim, pp. 149-150). To be sure, 
the two men were close friends and spent much time at Montes- 
quieu’s La Bréde estate discussing the manuscript of the Esprit 
des lois. Later, when Montesquieu submitted the entire manuscript 
to Helvétius for his appraisal, Helvétius felt free to criticize many 
things in the book and even counseled Montesquieu not to publish 
it. In De l’Esprit, he tried to correct some of those faults which 
he had criticized in the Esprit des lois by replacing Montesquieu’s 
physical and geographical determinism with a moral determinism. 
Before undertaking a more detailed analysis of Helvétius’ works 
themselves, it might be helpful to examine further the possibility 
.that Helvétius and Diderot did not know each other very well 
before De l’Esprit. One fact that substantiates this belief is the 
absence of Helvétius’ name from the lists of contributors to the 
Encyclopédie." Furthermore, Grimm, who as Diderot’s closest 
friend was in a position to know, flatly denied in the Correspon- 





6 Oewres d’Helvétius, v, 163. See also the following letters from Voltaire 
to Helvétius in Oewvres de Voltaire (Moland edition): letter of October 4, 
1763, xu, 5; letter of June 26, 1765, xiv, 11, for Voltaire’s attempts to 
belittle Fontenelle in Helvétius’ eyes. 


7 See Keim, op. cit., pp. 220-221. Edward Frauenglas also feels that Helvétius 
did not contribute to the Encyclopédie, but concludes nevertheless that they 
were good friends; see ‘‘ Diderot et Helvétius,’’ Revue des cours et conférences, 
382: 495. 
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dance littéraire of February 15, 1759, that Diderot had had any 
hand in the writing of De l’Esprit. Of equal importance is Grimm’s 
denial that they were even friends: ‘‘Pour perdre M. Diderot, on 
a publié partout qu’il était |’auteur de tous les morceaux qui avaient 
révolté dans l’ouvrage de M. Helvétius, quoique ce philosophe n’ait 
aucune liaison avec le dernier, et qu’ils ne se recontrent pas deux 
fois par an’’ (Iv, 81). It ean not be argued that Grimm was merely 
trying to insure the resumption of the Encyclopédie, for in this 
same entry of February 15th, he declared: ‘‘Ce qu’il y a de sar, 
e’est que le huitiéme s’imprime actuellement, et que ce tribunal 
ne prétend pas empécher la continuation.’’ Nor would Diderot 
have allowed Grimm to make those statements to protect him from 
persecution. Grimm must have been aware of Diderot’s undisguised 
contempt for authors who recanted whenever their safety was in 
question. More specifically, he must have known of Diderot’s bitter 
condemnation of Helvétius’ retractions.* If Diderot had indeed 
written the bold passages in De l’Esprit, Grimm’s statements would 
have placed his friend in the doubly ignominious position of dis- 
owning his work, and what is worse, of doing so at the expense of 
Helvétius. 

Helvétius was not a brilliant conversationalist. This perhaps ex- 
plains why he preferred more and more the solitude of his study 
after he matured and had left behind him the life of a roué and 
an epicurean. Long hours went into the constant revision of his 
manuscripts,® and necessitated a virtual retirement to the country 
between the years 1751 and 1758, and later during the years de- 
voted to the writing of De l’Homme. The winters were spent in 
Paris at his Sainte-Anne home, where he received a select group 
of friends, just as he did at his country house, but it was not 
unusual for him to leave a salon gathering at his own home to seek 
the privacy of his study or simply to take in an Opera.*® 

There is some indication that after the publication of De l’Esprit 
Helvétius became better acquainted with the ‘‘philosophe’’ group 
that frequented the d’Holbach dinners at Grandval. For example, 


8See André Babelon, Lettres a Sophie Volland (Paris, Gallimard, 1930), 
NI, 263. 

®See Jules Romain Barni, Moralistes Frangais au XVIIle siécle (Paris, 
Bailliére, 1873), p. 129; also Diderot, Oewvres, 11, 354. 

10 See André Morellet, Mémoires sur le 18e siécle et sur la Révolution (Paris, 
1821), 1, 141. 
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Diderot mentioned in a letter of October 1, 1760 that with Saurin 
and Helvétius he had a heated discussion at the home of d’Holbach 
(Babelon, 1, 208). And in another letter to Sophie, Diderot re- 
ported on September 16, 1762: ‘‘Le baron est allé 4 Vorrey voir 
Helvétius, 4 ce qu’il dit’’ (Babelon, 1, 297). Morellet, a regular 
member of the d’Holbach clan, formed a lasting friendship with 
Helvétius and his wife in 1760 (Mémoires, 1, 135-136), but shortly 
after the publication of De l’Esprit, he was still able to say: ‘‘Je 
ne connaissais alors Helvétius que par ses amis’’ (Mémoires, 1, 
68-69). It seems clear that the stringent proceedings against his 
book must have won for Helvétius the sympathy of the ‘‘philo- 
sophes,’’ even though the book failed to win their approval. 


A perusal of Diderot’s ‘‘Réflexions sur le livre de 1’Esprit,’’ his 
lengthy Réfutation of De l’Homme, and his letters reveals not a 
single scintilla of evidence, direct or indirect, that would lead one 
to conclude that Diderot collaborated with Helvétius in any way. 
Nor do the Mémoires of Morellet, Bachaumont, and of Marmontel 
disclose any justification for making such an assumption. An argu- 
ment against Diderot’s collaboration is Grimm’s professed unfa- 
miliarity with De l’Esprit until after its publication. On August 
15, 1758, he wrote that he had heard this work was not the work 
of a genius, but that he had not yet read it: ‘‘En attendant que 
je puisse vous rendre compte de mes propres sentiments a 1’égard 
du livre de 1’Esprit, je placerai ici le jugement d’un homme qui 
vaut beaucoup mieux que moi... vous serez 4 méme de le rectifier 
a mesure que vous lirez |’ouvrage; et moi-méme je ne manquerai 
pas d’y revenir par la suite’’ (Correspondance littéraire, tv, 30). 
After he had read the book, he dogmatically pronounced that ‘‘il 
faut étre dépourvu de goiit et de sens pour trouver la morale et 
le coloris de M. Diderot dans le livre de 1’Esprit’’ (1v, 81, entry of 
February 15, 1759). 


The disparaging remarks of Grimm certainly weaken the possi- 
bility that he and Helvétius were friends. Yet, if Diderot had 
contributed to De l’Esprit, we feel sure that Grimm would not 
have dismissed Helvétius’ effort so cavalierly, even if he could not 
honestly see much merit in the work. The stories of Diderot’s 
liberal giving of himself and his talent are legion, most of them 
exaggerations of Diderot’s own egotistical accounts of his generous 
assistance to fellow writers, but even granted that. Diderot could 
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have been capable of writing pages and even chapters for some- 
one he did not know well, it seems illogical to assume that he could 
have done so without Grimm’s having known about it. 

In our opinion, the important evidence establishing Diderot’s 
divorce from De l’Esprit is to be found in the ‘‘ Réflexions sur le 
livre de l’Esprit.’’ By implication, Assezat, on the other hand, 
found that the restraint demonstrated by the brevity of the ‘‘ Ré- 
flexions,’’ when compared with the more detailed and lengthy 
criticism, in the Réfutation, demonstrated a Diderot collaboration 
in the first work and none in the second (Diderot, u, 265, ‘‘ Notice 
Préliminaire’’). A more logical explanation of Diderot’s exercise 
of restraint in his criticism of De l’Esprit is that Helvétius was at 
the time being persecuted by the Church and State, and Diderot 
did not wish to find himself in the strange position of indirectly 
aiding the fanatics in persecuting a fellow ‘‘philosophe.’’ This 
desire to spare Helvétius was not confined to Diderot. Actually, 
he showed less consideration for Helvétius than Rousseau, for 
example, who explained in the first letter of his Lettres de la 
Montagne why he abandoned his projected attack of Helvétius’ 
ideas: ‘‘J’exécutois cette entreprise quand j’appris que 1’auteur 
étoit poursuivi. A l’instant je jetai mes feuilles au feu, jugeant 
qu’aucun devoir ne pouvoit autoriser la bassesse de s’unir a la 
foule pour aceabler un homme d’honneur opprimé.’’ 

It might also be convincingly argued that Diderot was very busy 
during the late fifties, when he was not only working furiously on 
the Encyclopédie, but in addition wrote le Fils naturel and le Pére 
de famille, and began his Salons for the Correspondance littéraire. 
This must have left him little time, even had he been so inclined, to 
undertake a more elaborate critique of De l’Esprit. 


But let us examine Diderot’s ‘‘Réflexions.’’ He found grave 
faults of style and content in De l’Esprit, The ‘‘défaut principal’’ 
in Diderot’s opinion was Helvétius’ noticeable and forced demon- 
strations of his theories. Unlike Montaigne ‘‘qui ne veut jamais 
prouver, et qui va toujours prouvant’’ (Diderot, n, 272), Helvétius’ 
marred his work by failing to remove the scaffolding of his ideas. 
Diderot made another indictment against Helvétius’ first book: 
‘‘Parmi les faits répandus dans le livre de 1’Esprit, il y en a de 
mauvais goat et de mauvais choix. J’en dis autant des notes’’ 
(11, 273). These were unforgivable faults in style which could have 
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been easily eliminated, Diderot assured us, if Helvétius’ could 
have had the benefit of a good writer’s advice: ‘‘Un ami sévére eft 
rendu en cela un bon service a l’auteur. D’un trait de plume, il 
en elit 6té tout ce qui déplait’’ (m, 273). Voltaire, no doubt seeing 
himself in the role of ‘‘un ami sévére,’’ told Thieriot, ‘‘s’il m’avait 
econsulté, je lui aurais conseillé de faire son livre autrement’’ 
(Oeuvres de Voltaire, xx1x, 520). 

If one granted some degree of collaboration between the two 
men, one would have to conclude that Diderot either did not wish 
to correct Helvétius’ defects, or that he himself was not capable of 
making the necessary corrections. The first would be patently in- 
consistent with Diderot’s often repeated sentiment that the im- 
portant thing in his eyes was that a written work be as perfect 
as possible: ‘‘Le point important n’est pas que la chose soit faite 
par un autre ou par moi, mais qu’elle soit faite et bien faite par 
un méchant méme ou par un homme de bien. . .’’ (Diderot, 1, xvi). 
Diderot stressed this same point in his Réfutation: ‘‘J’en atteste 
tous ceux qui cultivent les lettres et dont je suis connu, je m’in- 
téresse plus fortement 4 la perfection de l’ouvrage d’un autre qu’a 
la perfection du mien; mon succés me touche moins que le succés 
de mon ami’’ (1, 386). As for the second alternative, no one fa- 
miliar with Diderot either through his works or his Lettres a Sophie 
Volland ean doubt that he considered himself capable of that ‘‘ trait 
de plume’’ which would have removed the pedestrian quality of 
Helvétius’ work. 

In criticizing the ideas in De l’Esprit, Diderot listed four para- 
doxes which in effect formed the basis of his more detailed critique 
of De l’Homme: 


**Tl est aisé de voir que la base de cet ouvrage est posée sur quatre grands 
paradoxes ... La sensibilité est une propriété générale de la matiére. Aper- 
cevoir, raisonner, juger, c’est sentir: premier paradoxe... I] n’y a ni jus- 
tice, ni injustice absolue. L’intérét général est la mesure de 1’estime des 
talents, et ]1’essence de la vertu: deuxiéme paradoxe . . . C’est 1’education et 
non l’organisation qui fait la différence des hommes; et les hommes sortent 
des mains de la nature, tous presque également propres & tout: troisiéme para- 
doxe ... Le dernier but des passions est les biens physiques: quatriéme 
paradoxe ... Ajoutez & ce fonds une multitude incroyable de choses sur le 
eulte public, les moeurs et le gouvernement; sur ]’homme, la législation et 
l’éducation; et vous connaitrez toute la matiére de cet ouvrage’’ (II, 272). 


, 


This résumé of the eight pages of ‘‘Réflexions’’ might very well 
substitute for a recapitulation of the 181 pages of his Réfutation. 
And rightly so, for as everyone who has read these two works of 
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Helvétius realizes, De l’Homme is basically a development of the 
fundamental principles already presented in De l’Esprit. But even 
within the comparatively short criticism of De l’Esprit, Diderot 
several times pointed out that ‘‘souvent les preuves de 1’auteur 
sont trop faibles’’ (11, 274), and occasionally presented the type of 
example he would have used if he had written the book (u, 269). 
Why had not Diderot suggested these changes to Helvétius? 

Essentially, the theories laboriously documented by anecdotes 
were based upon the psychology of Hobbes and the sensationalism 
of Locke and Condillaec and represented the common thought of 
the Encyclopedic school of the eighteenth century. Helvétius’ origi- 
nality lay in his having pushed these investigations to conclusions 
which became unacceptable to most of the ‘‘philosophes’’ because 
of their cynicism and pessimism. An example of Diderot’s renun- 
ciation of Helvétius’ extreme views can be seen in his hesitancy to 
accept his concept of physical sensibility, even though Diderot 
himself had previously defended this same idea, the potential sensi- 
bility of all matter, in the Entretien entre d’Alembert et Diderot 
(1, 106-107) and the Hléments de Physiologie (1x, 269). When 
faced with the full consequences of Helvétius’ logical conclusions, 
however, Diderot rebelled on the grounds that the passage between 
inert and sensible matter remained a mystery to him (u, 301, Réfu- 
tation). In the words of a recent critic, ‘‘sa réfutation exprime 
alors tout le drame de sa conscience, Dés qu’il cesse ses savants 
raisonnements, son émotivité l’emporte. Il semble oublier ses prin- 
cipes, il aime garder ses illusions et rehausser 1”"homme au-dessus du 
monde animal pour lui donner une dignité morale, et il s’exclame: 
‘Je sens que cet ouvrage (De |’Esprit) m/’attriste et qu’il m’enléve 
mes illusions les plus douces.’ ’’" 

The radical nature of Helvétius’ conclusions resulted, Diderot 
believed, from his reliance upon abstract theories lacking sufficient 
reference to the knowledge of man which had become accessible 
through the advances made in the natural sciences.** Diderot im- 
plied as much in his ‘‘ Réflexions’’ when he commented: ‘‘ Dix ans 
plus tét, cet ouvrage efit été tout neuf; mais aujourd’hui |’esprit 


11 Frauenglas, loc. oit., p. 498. See also Elme M. Caro, La Fin du diz- 
huitiéme siécle; études et portraits (Paris, Hachette, 1880), 1, 220 for similar 
conclusion. 

12 See Louis Ducros, Diderot, l’homme et l'écrivain (Paris, Perrin, 1894), 
p. 311. 
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philosophique a fait tant de progrés, qu’on y trouve peu de choses 
nouvelles. . .’’ (1m, 273). In the Réfutation, Diderot more directly 
charged Helvétius with not having kept pace with the times. The 
lack of moderation in Helvétius’ statements stemming from his 
‘black or white’’ outlook on life antagonized most of the ‘‘philo- 
sophes.’’ When applied to friendship, it even outraged his friend 
of long standing, Voltaire (See Oeuvres de Voltaire, xxxrx, 552). 

In De l’Homme, the role of education and environment was more 
fully developed than it had been in De l’Esprit, and Helvétius came 
to grips with the essential conflict between religious and legislated 
morality. But virtually the same criticism can be and was made by 
Diderot of the content and style of both works. In the Réfutation, 
Diderot was able to give a more detailed demonstration than he 
had in the ‘‘Réflexions’’ of how easily the postulates of Helvétius 
could be modified to make them perfectly acceptable. Before under- 
taking the revision of Helvétius’ overgeneralizations, Diderot stated : 
**Tl est difficile de trouver ses raisonnements satisfaisants, mais 
il est facile de rectifier ses inductions et de substituer la conclu- 
sion légitime 4 la conclusion erronée qui ne péche communément 
que par trop de généralité. I] ne s’agit que de la restreindre’’ (n, 
356) Then followed Diderot’s emendations: 

Il dit: L’éducation ne fait rien. Dites: L’éducation fait beaucoup. 

Tl dit: L’organisation ne fait rien. Dites: L’organisation fait moins qu’on 
ne pense. 

Il dit: Nos peines et nos plaisirs se résolvent toujours en peines et plaisirs 
sensuels. Dites: Assez souvent. 

Il dit: Tous ceux qui entendent une vérité l’auraient pu découvrir. Dites: 
Quelques-uns. 

Tl dit: Il n’y a aucune vérité qui ne puisse étre mise & la portée de tout le 
monde. Dites: Il y en a peu. 

Il dit: L/’intérét supplée parfaitement au défaut de l’organisation. Dites: 
Plus ou moins, selon le défaut. 

Il dit: Le hasard fait les hommes de génie. Dites: II les place dans des 
circonstances heureuses. 

Ii dit: Il n’y a rien dont on ne vienne & bout avec de la contention d’esprit 
et du travail. Dites: On vient & bout de beaucoup de choses. 

Il dit: L/’instruction est la source unique de la différence entre les esprits. 
Dites: C’est une des principales. 
Diderot continued in this vein, making corrections, which he would 
have found relatively simple to bring to the author’s attention had 
he been working closely with him on the manuscript. And let us 
not forget that the weaknesses ascribed to Helvétius in De l’Homme 
were in most instances identical with those he found in De l’Esprit. 

And just as Diderot coneluded in his ‘‘Réflexions’’ that a ‘‘trait 
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de plume’’ would have been sufficient to correct the many faults in 
De l’Esprit, in the Réfutation he made the identical comment con- 
cerning De l’Homme: ‘‘Malgré les défauts que je reprends dans 
votre ouvrage, ne croyez pas que je le méprise. Il y a cent belles, 
trés-belles pages; il fourmille d’observations fines et vraies, et 
tout ce qui me blesse, je le rectifierais en un trait de plume’’ 
(um, 315). Only here, the direct reference to himself as the one who 
could have made those corrections conclusively precludes any col- 
laboration with Helvétius, unless we assume that Helvétius refused 
to incorporate the suggestions offered by Diderot. But the eredi- 
bility of such an assumption is weakened by one of Diderot’s 
comments in the Réfutation. He had just stated that he was more 
interested in having a work in perfect form than in trying to get 
eredit for having helped the author. There was only one ‘‘espéce 
de petite fausseté’’ that hurt Diderot, he confessed, ‘‘c’est d’avoir 
si rarement l’avantage d’indiquer 4a 1|’auteur soit un défaut, soit 
une beauté sur laquelle il ne vous ait pas gagné de vitesse; ce que 
vous lui dites, il le savait’’ (1, 386). 

This would have been the most likely place for Diderot to have 
mentioned his collaboration or attempted collaboration with Hel- 
vétius on either De l’Esprit or De l’Homme. This would have been 
the time to have chided Helvétius for not having followed his sug- 
gestions. Instead the opposite impression is conveyed to the reader, 
namely, that he was rarely contradicted when he gave advice, and 
that the authors even pretended to have detected the faulty reason- 
ing or stylistie defects after Diderot had pointed them out. 

It was of course well-known among the ‘‘philosophes’’ that 
Helvétius was working on De l’Homme. To begin with, he was 
notorious, just as Buffon was, for the long hours he spent work- 
ing on his manuscripts at Voré, where he presumably did all of 
his writing.’ In addition, we learn from Morellet (Mémoires, 1, 
136) and from Marmontel (Mémoires, 1, 481-482) that many of the 
persons who went to d’Holbach’s home were likewise visitors at 
Helvétius’ Paris home. Helvétius’ habit of using the salon as a 
testing ground for the ideas he planned to use in his books would 
thus have made it common knowledge among a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances that he was working on another book. 


13 See W. H. Wickwar, Baron d’Holbach, A Prelude to the French Revolution 
(London, 1935), p. 52. 
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The importance given to his ‘‘chasse aux idées’’ has unfortunately 
left the impression that Helvétius’ original contribution amounted 
to very little. This is not true. In the first place, the development 
of ideas through discussion was standard procedure among the 
‘*philosophes’’ of the eighteenth century. In the second place, the 
proof of his originality is evident in the way he shocked his con- 
temporaries with the radical conclusions which he derived from 
Locke’s sensationalistic epistemology and Hobbes’s equally familiar 
theory of passions. When to this evidence is added the knowledge 
that he composed and recomposed many sections of both books 
twenty or more times (Morellet, 1, 68-69), there can be little doubt 
that he was not simply jotting down the ideas of others. More- 
over, Helvétius assured his readers of his good faith and sincerity, 
and indirectly of his authorship, when he said: ‘‘Je n’ai rien dit 
que je n’aie cru vrai, & rien écrit que je n’aie pensé’’ (Helvétius, m, 
7, Preface). 


Although many of the same people may have attended both the 
d’Holbach and Helvétius meetings, especially after De l’Esprit, 
there still remains sufficient doubt to question the existence of a 
significant friendship between Diderot and Helvétius even during 
the sixties. We have seen that d’Holbach and Helvétius were ap- 
parently good enough friends for Diderot to have tried to get Hel- 
vétius to visit the d’Holbachs when they needed someone at Grand- 
val to keep harmony in the family (Babelon, u, 165). One critic 
even maintains that d’Holbach was present when Helvétius died, 
and that ‘‘he undoubtedly felt the loss very keenly, especially as 
he had spent much of his time reading and probably writing at 
Helvétius’ country house at Voré of recent years’’ (Wickwar, 
p. 99). On the whole, however, there is no proof that Helvétius 
was ever a regular member of the d’Holbach group, so that Diderot 
could have had the opportunity of establishing a close friendship 
there. Nor is there enough evidence to ascertain whether Diderot 
frequently attended the meetings at the home of Helvétius. In 
listing the guests who attended the dinners at Helvétius’ Paris 
home, Keim excluded d’Holbach’s name entirely and included 
Diderot’s almost as an afterthought: ‘‘Diderot, lui aussi, rend 
quelquefois visite 4 Helvétius’’ (p. 213). And even then, he felt 
it necessary to qualify the statement with the following footnote: 
**Tl est beaucoup plus l’héte et 1’ami du baron d’Holbach.’’ Our 
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own conviction is that before De l’Esprit Diderot, like Morellet, 
knew Helvétius only slightly. He may have met him occasionally, 
but their friendship must have been a surface one. They fairly 
certainly had more contacts after the ‘‘affaire 1’Esprit,’’ princi- 
pally through d’Holbach’s friendship with Helvétius, which, we 
are convinced, was likewise exaggerated, even though these two 
Maecenases had much in common. 

We do know that Helvétius withdrew more and more from society 
during the years before his death. He became depressed and pessi- 
mistic, and abandoned his former pursuits: ‘‘ Dans ces années mal- 
heureuses, il a prolongé son séjour 4 sa campagne, qui lui devenoit 
plus chére par le besoin qu’elle avoit de lui. Et d’ailleurs, le spec- 
tacle d’une misére qu’il ne pouvoit soulager, lui rendoit triste le sé- 
jour de Paris’’ (Helvétius, 1, 111). The worsening condition of his 
gout no doubt contributed to his pessimistic appraisal of the situation 
in France. Nevertheless, as Grimm reported in the Correspondance 
littéraire, Helvétius complained to d’Holbach one day that he had, 
without wishing to, somehow retained very little contact with his 
former friends (rx, 418). 

Inasmuch as it was unusual for one ‘‘philosophe’’ to deride the 
literary efforts of a close friend, the derogatory remarks which 
Grimm and Diderot leveled at De l’Esprit and De l’Homme tend 
to confirm the belief that they were not intimately associated with 
Helvétius. Moreover, almost a full year after Helvétius’ death, 
Grimm indicated that he was still not well acquainted with the 
contents of De l’Homme (x, 103, Nov. 15, 1772). It was only after 
the publication of the work, a full two years after Helvétius’ 
death, that Meister, who had by this time taken over the editor- 
ship of the Correspondance littéraire, gave the following unfavora- 
ble report on De l’Homme: 


L’ouvrage de M. Helvétius est écrit d’une maniére trés-négligée et trés-inégale. 
Mais le reproche le plus grave & lui faire est le ton d’humeur, d’animosité, et 
méme haineux, qui y domine partout; on voit un homme malheureux, on oserait 
presque dire outré, de ce que tout ne va pas toujours A sa fantaisie. Ce spectacle 
est pénible & soutenir et rend parfois 1’auteur trés-partial dans ses jugements. 
L’ouvrage est d’ailleurs plein de contradictions, de grandes vérités, d’idées 
fausses, originales, triviales, tant6ét minutieuses et lfiches, tantét fortes et 
éloquentes (X, 323, Dec., 1773). 


Meister had not yet, apparently, been able to ‘‘reconnaitre facile- 
ment toutes les belles pages’’ which later could so easily be dis- 
tinguished as the work of a superior writer, and ‘‘qui ne peuvent 
étre que de Diderot.’’ 


sé 
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Internal evidence also underlines the impossibility of Diderot’s 
having collaborated with Helvétius. To cite one example, in dis- 
cussing Rousseau, Helvétius admitted not knowing ‘‘Quel accident 
particulier le fit entrer dans la carriére de 1’éloquence. C’est son 
secret; je l’ignore’’ (um, 285). Diderot retorted: ‘‘Moi, je le sais 
et je vais le dire’’ (11, 285). He then proceeded to devote two pages 
to explain how he had urged Rousseau to defend the unorthodox 
position. In discussing this same subject, Morellet maintained that 
everyone at d’Holbach’s knew that Diderot had supplied the origi- 
nal idea for Rousseau’s Discours sur le rétablissement des sciences 
et des arts (Mémoires, 1, 115-116). The implication is two-fold: 
first, it is doubtful whether Helvétius could have been a regular 
member of the d’Holbach clan; and second, the possibility of a 
close friendship between Diderot and Helvétius becomes more re- 
mote. Faced with this type of discrepancy and with the multi- 
tudinous differences of opinion which Diderot exposed in his Réfu- 
tation and which he saw capable of correction by a slight shift of 
emphasis, one can only conclude that Diderot must have had no 
opportunity of consulting the manuscript while Helvétius was 
working on it. Certainly, everyone would agree that Diderot’s 
personal and literary integrity would not have permitted him to 
overlook the faults in Helvétius’ works. To imagine that he actually 
collaborated in a work in which he could find so little to agree 
with defies reason. Nor, if one granted Diderot’s familiarity with 
the text, could one justify his surprise at what he read in De 
l’Homme. Yet, he did register astonishment, as he pointed out in 
his Réfutation: ‘‘Quand j’ai lu au frontispice et quand je lis au 
haut de la page de 1’Homme et de son éducation, je suis un peu 
surpris de lire, chapitre X: ‘Quelle maitresse convient 4 1’oisif’; 
je ne sais plus si l|’auteur est un apdtre des bonnes ou des mauvaises 
moeurs. Je ecrois que son ton aurait été moins licencieux s’il eit 
pressenti l’avantage que ses ennemis en prendraient contre lui’’ 
(11, 435). Diderot professed to be morally outraged by this chapter 
and said that this section should have been revised or deleted (1, 
436). Why had he not given Helvétius this advice before the work 
was published ? 


Diderot found Helvétius’ treatment of religion in De l’Homme 
timid and vacillating. He condemned the constant distinctions the 
author made between the religion of Jesus Christ and that of the 
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priests (11, 448) ; he chided him for continually substituting papism 
for Christianity in an effort to retain some semblance of orthodoxy 
(u, 398). (These criticisms explode Villemain’s theory that Diderot 
had contributed the boldest chapters on religion.) The ‘‘ Réflexions,’’ 
on the other hand, contained no mention of religion. To be sure, 
the references to religion in De l’Esprit, a book openly acknowledged 
by Helvétius, were fewer. And the fear of persecution undoubtedly 
prevented him from developing or emphasizing the ethical code 
implicit in his philosophical and psychological tenets. Neverthe- 
less, whenever he was inevitably led into a discussion of religion, 
he was most careful, even more careful than in De l’Homme, to 
make a distinction between the so-called ‘‘fausses religions’’ and 
Christianity. In discussing the fanaticism and tyranny of priests, 
for example, he hastened to add that he meant those of Pagan 
religions, although to cleanse his conscience, no doubt, he some- 
times appended a footnote in which he more boldly found fault 
with some Catholic priests. Even then, however, he cautiously 
placed them in the past when fanaticism and superstition some- 
times unfortunately crept even into the ‘‘true religion’’: ‘‘Dans 
la vraie religion méme, il s’est trouvé des prétres qui, dans les 
temps d’ignorance ont abusé de la piété des peuples pour attenter 
aux droits du seceptre’’ (Helvétius, 1, 297). 

Diderot’s silence concerning Helvétius’ religious position in De 
l’Esprit can be explained, as already indicated, by his desire not to 
add fuel to the fires of persecution which engulfed Helvétius. It 
does not mean that he could have written or inspired some or all 
of these passages. Diderot could not have been guilty of such 
quibbling. Nor, if he had written them, could one justify his severe 
chastisement of Helvétius for having disclaimed something which 
he had not written. Another explanation of Diderot’s silence, im- 
plied by the more formal tone of the ‘‘Réflexions,’’ by comparison 
with the Réfutation, is that Diderot simply did not know Helvétius 
well enough at that time to know his religious views, and therefore 
was in no position to criticize his evasive statements. 


Considered from a point of style, De l’Esprit and De l’Homme 
are unquestionably the work of one mind. The profusion of anec- 
dotes and innumerable examples are the indelible trademark of 
Helvétius’ readable style. In fact, one sometimes finds the author 
using the same anecdote or identical phrasings in both books. 
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Helvétius can, in the latter respect, be justifiably compared with 
d’Holbach for his repetitious quality, although Helvétius reads 
much more interestingly because of the liberal interspersion of 
‘*historiettes.’’ Meister seems to have been the only one who defi- 
nitely detected pages in De l’Esprit which differed from the rest 
of the book. Unfortunately, he failed to specify which pages were 
stamped with the genius of Diderot. Nonetheless, critics, following 
his lead, have from force of habit generally accepted the claim 
that Diderot is commonly regarded either as a collaborator or an 
inspirer of Helvétius’ works, even when evidence used within 
their studies tends to refute such a claim."* 

As for content, De l’Esprit and De l’Homme are so similar that 
they could easily be combined into a single four volume work. And 
as we have pointed out, Diderot’s criticism of the main ideas in 
both books is basically the same. The elaborateness of his Réfutation 
irrefutably establishes the countless differences of opinion between 
Diderot and Helvétius.** These differences existed despite their 
common acceptance of sensationalistic epistemology, the uselessness 
of metaphysical speculations, and their rejection of unintelligible 
religious dogmas and a priori religious ethical systems. The dis- 
similar temperaments of the two men caused them to implement 
the above-cited ideas with different emphases, thereby causing them 
to arrive at divergent results. Diderot’s own enumeration of his 
disagreements with Helvétius renders untenable any claim that he 
may have collaborated with or inspired Helvétius. Moreover, it 
seems inadvisable to assume that Helvétius would have sought 
Diderot’s help when Voltaire, whose advice Helvétius had sought 
and accepted for years, and who had offered his assistance in any 
possible revision of De l’Esprit or further work projected by Hel- 
vétius (see Oeuvres de Voltaire, xt, 466), had not been consulted 
in the writing of De l’Homme, just as he had not been for De 
l’Esprit. In a letter from Helvétius-to Voltaire, written shortly 
before Helvétius’ death, we learn that Voltaire has been beseeching 


14 An example of this type of failure to come to grips with the problem is 
manifested in John Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopaedists (London, Mac- 
millan, 1886); compare 11, 129 and 1, 138. 


15 The thesis of Douglas G. Creighton’s ‘‘Diderot’s Refutation of Helvé- 
tius,’’ his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University in 1952, is that many 
differences existed between Diderot and Helvétius and that a sufficient differ- 
entiation has not been and generally is not made. 
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Helvétius to send him a copy of the manuscript or to acquaint him 
with its contents (Oeuvres de Voltaire, xivu, 569-570). 

The oneness of philosophic content and style forces one to con- 
clude that Helvétius was the sole author of De l’Esprit and De 
l’Homme. From a philosopher’s viewpoint, Helvétius’ attempt to 
present a systematization and logical development of Lockean sen- 
sationalism and Hobbsean psychology, current in the language of 
contemporary thought, inexpediently resulted in a mass of contra- 
dictions, paradoxes, and extreme views which shocked all those who 
like Diderot held a more idealistic conception of man and a more 
humanistic conception of morals. From a literary viewpoint, Hel- 
vétius’ effort to render his doctrine more intelligible to the masses 
infelicitously produced a proliferation of analogies and anecdotes 
which admittedly marred the style of De l’Esprit and De l’Homme. 

The critic who attempts to distinguish some contribution to De 
V’Esprit and none to De l’Homme thereby admits his failure to see 
the striking indivisibility of the thought and style of these two 
books, To persist in the idea that Diderot collaborated at aii with 
Helvétius, one must resort to mental gymnastics to explain Diderot’s 
severe censure of both De l’Esprit and De l’Homme. For what 
could otherwise be accepted as a legitimate denunciation of Hel- 
vétius’ qualities as a philosopher and a writer would then become 
not only an impugnment of the author’s ideas and style, but also 
a renunciation of the contribution he had himself made to these 
works. Whatever the deficiencies of thought and style of Helvétius’ 
works may be, the very presence of these deficiencies accomplished 
one constructive result. The books thus became vulnerable to the 
attacks of Diderot, and his criticisms of both De l’Esprit and De 
l’Homme offer the best proof of the unlikelihood of his having in 
any way collaborated with Helvétius. 











THE CAPTIVE LINNET: A FOOTNOTE ON 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SENTIMENT 


By W. PowE.L. JONES 
Western Reserve University 

An interesting commentary on the growth of sentiment in the 
romantic era in England is to be found in the changing attitude 
toward caged singing birds during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. It is well known that the theme of compassion for suf- 
fering animal life is much older than the eighteenth century, yet 
the wild songbird kept in captivity for man’s pleasure was gen- 
erally accepted up to around 1800, though it became gradually 
unpopular in the nineteenth century. Many people besides Thomas 
Gray’s Eton boys captured linnets in 1747 and thought nothing 
of it. Indeed, they would have been greatly surprised at the violent 
protests of a few decades later. 

Protests against cruelty to domestic animals and hunting wild 
animals are common in classical literature, and the idea is renewed 
vividly in early eighteenth century England in the works of Pope, 
Steele, Shaftesbury, Thomson, Dyer, and others. Indeed, the cap- 
tive bird has also appeared in literature. Catullus’ lament for 
Lesbia’s pet sparrow, Chaucer’s use of talking birds, and Skelton’s 
Philip Sparrow are famous examples in various eras of domesti- 
cated birds being held in captivity for human amusement, whether 
caged or not. But the wholesale capture of wild singing birds 
became such a common practice in England during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century that from candid acceptance, not too 
different from the attitude of Catullus and Skelton, the protests 
grew in intensity until in time the imported canary became almost 
the only bird to sing from cages. 

The two points of view in eighteenth-century England are dra- 
matically presented in the episode of Sophia Western’s bird in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones (Book tv, Chapter III). The ‘‘normal’’ peo- 
ple like Jones and the Westerns accept the idea of the caged bird 


1A summary of the literary response to ‘‘the groans of nature’’ is in Lod- 
wick C. Hartley, William Cowper, Humanitarian, Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. 206 ff. See also Dix Harwood, Love for Animals 
and How It Developed in Great Britain, New York, 1928. 
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and are horrified when it is turned loose by Master Blifil and 
devoured by a hawk. The hypocritical Blifil makes a lengthy jus- 
tification of his freeing the captive which sounds like Blake and 
the other sensitive souls, yet it is clear to the reader that the 
author is using this argument as another bit of damning evidence 
of Blifil’s priggish hypocrisy. 

The most dramatic contrast in this changing attitude toward 
caged birds is found in the poetry of Thomas Gray and William 
Blake. The candid acceptance of the common practice of capturing 
wild birds to keep them in cages as songsters is reflected in Thomas 
Gray’s Eton Ode (1747), where he lists enthralling (imprisoning) 
‘‘the captive linnet’’ as one of the pleasures of carefree boys. 
When William Blake around 1800 drew his elaborate illustrations 
for Gray’s poems, he showed his interest in the captive linnet by 
devoting a full-page drawing to some boys climbing a tree to 
take a bird’s nest filled with young.? Very near the same time 
(around 1803), in his ‘‘ Auguries of Innocence,’’ Blake commented 
vigorously on the practice by protesting violently against such 
barbarous infringement on the freedom of wild things: 

‘¢A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage.’’ 
Blake puts this couplet at the head of his examples of inhumanity, 
along with the misused horse and the wounded skylark and op- 
pressed man. In so doing, Blake uses the caged robin as a vigorous 
symbol of the brutality of man that must be done away with 
before freedom and justice and love can rule on earth. 

Between Gray’s captive linnet® and Blake’s rage of protest 
against the caged robin, the revolution in sentiment has run its 
full course. Yet the picture needs to be filled in with details to 
document an interesting piece of social history that furnishes a 


2 William Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1922. This book, in large folio, contains full-sized reproductions in 
monochrome or color, of the unique copy then belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton. The freshness of these early Blake illustrations and the fine criti- 
cism of Gray and Blake in the introduction by H. J.C. Grierson deserve much 
wider recognition than the size and expense of the book have allowed. 


3 Confirmation of Gray’s acceptance of the practice could be added from 
other poems and letters of the time. For cond, the poet William Shenstone 
in 1748 wrote to a friend: ‘‘I am also somewhat smitten with a blackbird 
which I have purchased: a very fine one; brother by father, but not by 
mother, to the unfortunate bird you so beautifully describe.’’ Letters of 
William Shenstone, ed, Marjorie Williams, Oxford, 1939, p. 129. 
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background for a phase of criticism that has been neglected or 
taken for granted. To fill this gap, let us briefly examine, first, 
the historical evidence for the widespread practice of caging all 
sorts of wild singing birds, and second, the attitude of some other 
poets in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The interest in caged singing birds, which probably never died 
out, had become more intense even before the opening of the 
eighteenth century. This new interest may be fairly accurately 
dated by the addition of a lengthy tract on the subject to the 1685 
edition of Joseph Blagrave’s The Epitome of the Art of Hus- 
bandry.* This tract is full of good advice on the care of nightin- 
gales, canaries, linnets, and other singing birds, with some hints 
on teaching the caged birds new songs if they are not too long or 
complicated. 

It is not surprising, however, that the vogue for caging wild 
singing birds in England should become firmly established with 
the growing interest in natural history from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The British artist and ornithologist, Eleazar 
Albin, published as early as 1731 the first volume of his three- 
volume Natural History of Birds. Before this more scientific work 
was completed in 1738, he had already published a popular book 
on English songbirds, with particular emphasis on how to bring 
up the young in captivity in such a way as to keep these birds 
healthy and make good singers or talkers of them.* In his note 
to the reader, signed ‘‘A Lover of Birds,’’ Albin states that he is 
making it possible, for the first time, for the lovers of these 
‘‘pretty innocent Creatures . . . sweet Choristers of the Woods’’ 
to preserve the songbirds ‘‘in their houses, because they cannot 
always be entertained with their melodious Musick in the Fields.’’ 

The author uses his combined artistic and scientific training to 


4Pp. 51-136: ‘‘A Discourse of taking, preserving, and keeping all sorts of 
Birds which sing melodiously with ravishing sweet and pleasant songs, where- 
with the Master may have his recreation and pleasure, by hearing them sing 
in his Closes, Hedges, Parks, or at his Chamber-Window, or otherwise shut up 
in some Cages, Rooms, or Aviaries, with Out-lets for them to take the air 
made for that purpose, to contain the subject of such pleasure and delight- 
some Melody.’’ 


5 See my article, ‘‘The Vogue of Natural History in England, 1750-1770,’’ 
Annals of Soience, 1 (1937), 345-352. 


6A Natural History of English Song-Birds, and such of the Foreign as are 
usually brought over and esteem’d for their Singing . . . London, 1737, 1738; 
2d ed., 1741; 3d ed., 1759. All references in this article are to the 3d edition. 
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furnish drawings of the cock, hen, and egg of each species, ‘‘exactly 
copied from nature,’’ a feature which, he says, is ‘‘ wanting in the 
Books that have hitherto been published on this Subject.’’ The 
whole emphasis in the book, however, is on the practical instruc- 
tions for keeping wild birds healthy in captivity since they were 
‘‘designed by the Great Author of Nature, on Purpose to enter- 
tain and delight Mankind.’’ The book must have served its purpose 
well, for it went through several editions and was revised in 1776 
as A Natural History of Singing Birds: and particularly that 
species of them most commonly bred in Britain. The second edition 
of this revision in 1779 was praised by the Monthly Review as a 
giftbook that would be warmly received by the public, ‘‘especially 
from young readers, who are bird-fanciers.’”* In spite of its seem- 
ing popularity, however, this book is hard to get at, even in large 
libraries, and so it seems worthwhile to give, in a few paragraphs, 
a summary of its contents that is more revealing than a lengthy 
commentary. 

There is ample evidence, in the text of this little book as well. 
as in its apparent popularity, that it was a common practice in 
England in the eighteenth century to cage all sorts of wild song- 
birds and keep them in houses for their music. Over twenty species 
are described, some in great detail. Some high points of a few of 
the English birds best known in literature will illustrate the prae- 
tice. The blackbird, Albin says, is the largest English songbird; 
he must be brought up from the nest, not taken old. The song- 
thrush is famous for variety of notes and for his ability to learn 
other songs when brought up from the nest. The starling does not 
sing naturally but is so apt at learning to speak articulately that 
when well taught he will sell for five guineas or more. The bull- 
finch is also very valuable, for he combines beauty and singing; 
he must not be taken until well feathered (12-14 days old), but 
he can be taught almost any tune. The goldfinch, the most beauti- 
ful of all caged birds, is easily caught and not hard to train in 
captivity ; he sometimes lives to the age of 20 years and does not 
mind being shut up. The chaffinches are taken in great plenty 
with nets in early summer; although most of them are not worth 
keeping, the cruel practice of blinding them with a red-hot wire 


7 Monthly Review, Lx1 (1779), 73. 
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should be discontinued. The greenfinch is not a good singer but 
more valued for learning to ring the bells in a cage. 

The common linnet, he continues, is a very sweet singer; the 
young come early in May, and may be taken at ten days old, or 
sooner. (That is probably why the Eton boys hunted their nests; 
Blake incorrectly shows the boys taking three birds in a nest from 
a tree, whereas ordinarily, according to Albin, there are four or 
five, and the nest is in a thick bush or hedge.) The skylark is a 
fine bird for being long-lived and easy to raise as well as for his 
lavish song; the ways of capturing skylarks are more varied than 
for other birds. The woodlark, in the opinion of many, is the best 
songbird in England, often contending with the nightingale, but 
he is very subject to disease and can be kept in a cage only a short 
while. The robin has a melodious song and is known as a very 
sociable creature in winter; an old bird, when put in a cage, is 
sullen and will not sing, but a young cock will sing in a few days. 

Even the nightingale, the favorite wild bird of English poets, 
was being captured and put in cages. Albin praises the nightingale 
who ‘‘makes even the Woods to echo with his melodious Voice,’’ 
yet he gives elaborate instructions for capturing young nightin- 
gales and for taking care of them in captivity. The nightingale, he 
says, frequents cool and shady places near a stream where there 
are no high trees; the nest is hard to find, for the bird purposely 
stops at a distance from it, but it may be found by putting out 
meal-worms and watching where the old bird carries the food. 
The nightingale is subject to all kinds of disease in captivity and 
must be tended very carefully. 

Albin’s little book ends with careful instructions on the canary- 
bird, originally brought from the Canary Islands but already being 
bred in Germany, France, and England, where the breed had been 
improved. The English-bred Canary is ‘‘not inferior to the best, 
being of a more hardy nature, and better for breeding than those 
of any other Country, and as good in Song.’’ He gives elaborate 
and precise directions how to choose canaries, how to care for 
them, and how to breed them. 


From this popular handbook, it would seem that the practice of 
keeping all kinds of English songbirds in cages, even nightingales, 
was common in the eighteenth century. Yet most species couid only 
be brought up and trained successfully if they were caught as 
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young birds in the nest, usually when ten to twenty days old. In 
1747 it was sport for the Eton boys to capture the young linnets 
in the nest and ‘‘enthral’’ or make them prisoners in cages. Later 
it became a thriving business when the trained starling fetched 
five guineas and the Virginia nightingale (cardinal), imported 
from America, sometimes sold ‘‘at a great Price.’’ By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, however, either sentiment or the ease 
of breeding canaries in captivity had made the caging of English 
wild songbirds unpopular. The emphasis on caged birds was placed 
on the canary, and the handbook of the learned German, Johann 
Matthaeus Bechstein (1757-1822), translated into English in 1848 
and again in 1853, became the chief guide with its detailed instruc- 
tions on the care and breeding of canaries.® 
The part played by the poets in this changing attitude toward 

eaged birds is of particular interest to the critic of literature and 
the historian of ideas. As one might expect, William Cowper is 
the first of the eighteenth-century English poets to register a defi- 
nite protest against caged birds. It is true that Cowper laments 
the death of Mrs. Throckmorton’s bullfinch in the manner of Ca- 
tullus, for he is more concerned with the cruelty of the marauding 
rat than with the cruelty of Mrs. Throckmorton in enslaving the 
bird, but we must remember that Bully was hatched from a German 
egg, not seized in an English wood. A mild protest is found in 
Cowper’s poem, ‘‘The Faithful Friend,’’ where two goldfinches 
live happily in captivity because they never knew ‘‘and therefore 
never missed’’ the delight of liberty. Still, nature works ‘‘ with 
force not easily suppressed’’ and Dick escapes from the cage, but 
he refuses to leave Tom, who cannot get out to join him in freedom. 
There is an implied protest in Cowper’s lines ‘‘On a Goldfinch 
Starved to Death in his Cage,’’ wherein the bird is considered 
better off dead than kept in prison. The best part of this poem is 
the description of the bird’s wild state: 

Time was when I was free as air, 

The thistle’s downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew; 
T perched at will on every spray, 


My form genteel, my plumage gay, 
My strains for ever new. 


8 Naturgeschichte der Stubenvigel (1795; 4th ed. revised, 1840), translated 
as Chamber Birds by W. E. Shuckard, 1848, and as Caged and Chamber Birds 
by H. G. Adams in 1853. My copy of Albin’s 1759 edition contains manu 
script extracts from Bechstein on canaries. 
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But Cowper’s is, at best, a mild protest, for his strongest comment 
is in the long poem ‘‘Charity,’’ when he uses the symbolic act 
of bidding a captive bird fly into the boundless sky to emphasize 
the importance of liberty to mankind.*® 
In his vigorous protest against ‘‘robin redbreast in a cage’’ 

around 1800, Blake was, as in many other ways, ahead of his time. 
After Blake, it is only Wordsworth who speaks out boldly against 
eaged birds. It is true that Wordsworth shows the conventional 
acceptance of the practice in ‘‘The Sailor’s Mother,’’ where the 
mother recovers the only thing her drowned son had left, the 
singing bird which had gone on many voyages with him but this 
time had been left behind. There is also an acceptance in ‘‘The 
Poet and the Caged Turtledove,’’ where the dove answers the poet’s 
versifying by cooing ‘‘straight from her osier mansion near.’’ But 
there is no doubt of the poet’s protest in ‘‘The Somnambulist,’’ 
where he compares an imprisoned lady to a bird in a cage, and in 
the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets’’ (u, 45), where the bird catcher’s 
practice provokes this vivid metaphor: 

Like a poor bird entangled in a snare 

Whose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 

To stir in useless struggle. 
In ‘‘Liberty’’ the picture of some gold and silver fishes being moved 
from a vase to a pool reminds him of the liberty denied to caged 
songbirds : 

Who can divine what impulses from God 

Reach the caged lark, within a town-abode, 

From his poor inch or two of daisied sod? 

O yield him back his privilege! 
In this poem, written in 1829 and published in 1835, Wordsworth 
spells out plainly what Blake was bluntly shouting, that the caged 
birds fret for freedom even when well cared for: 

Is there a brilliant fondling of the cage, 

Though sure of plaudits on his costly stage, 

Though fed with dainties from the snow white hand 

Of a kind mistress, fairest of the land, 

But gladly would escape; and, if need were, 

Scatter the colours from the plumes that bear 

The emancipated captive through blithe air 


Into strange woods, where he at large may live 
On best or worst which they and Nature give? 


® Robert Burns has little to say about birds. The only references I have 
found to caged songbirds are in ‘‘ Fate gave the Word’’ and ‘‘ The Posie.’’ 
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After Wordsworth there is little mention of caged birds or cap- 
turing wild birds by the major poets. Perhaps the practice was 
already dying out, at least for skylarks and nightingales and such 
typically wild English songbirds.’° At any rate the younger ro- 
mantic poets, Shelley and Keats, write in ecstatic poetry of the 
skylark and the nightingale, and they emphasize the freedom of 
the birds in a wild state. Shelley praises the very wildness of the 
skylark and its profuse strains of unpremeditated art, using the 
skylark as the symbol of freedom and untrammelled imagination. 
Keats listens in the dark to the nightingale singing in the nearby 
wood, and the wild music of the ‘‘immortal’’ bird becomes the 
symbol of beauty that transcends death and suffering and mourn- 
ing. But not for a moment does either poet think of these birds in 
any state but their natural wild life. Only once does Shelley rec- 
ognize the caged bird in the conventional comparison of an im- 
prisoned lady to a ‘‘poor captive bird’’ (Epipsychidion, 5). The 
protest is complete when poets think of exquisite bird song as com- 
ing only from wild birds, whose uncaged music is a natural part 
of the English countryside, and when Keats expresses the acme 
of desolation in ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merei’’ by that loneliest of 
all lines, ‘‘ And no birds sing.’’™ 





10 There is an interesting commentary on caged birds in the early nineteenth 
century in a curious little book in my collection, Memoirs of a Goldfinch, a 
Poem with Notes and Illustrations, relating to Natural History and Natural 
Philosophy, London, 1819. While the poem is a brief excuse for the jocular 
satire in the notes on the popular science of the time, the description of the 
bird’s capture and his weary ten years in a cage gives some details of the 
eaged-bird trade that are undoubtedly realistic. The scene in the shop, where 
the birds were ranged ‘‘in close and dismal order ... each in his span of 
dingy wood,’’ contains a definite protest in spite of the mock-heroic tone of 
the verses. 

11 Tennyson in the next generation is reminded at least twice of caged birds: 
Enoch Arden, 269, ‘‘like the caged bird’’; and In Memoriam, stanza xxvii, 
‘“linnet born within the cage.’’ 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
DRYDEN AND FLECKNOE: A CONJECTURE 


Precisely why in MacFlecknoe, his great satire against Shad- 
well, Dryden should have cast Richard Flecknoe as the retiring 
ruler of the realm of Nonsense has never been adequately explained. 
Cunningham’s suggestion’ that Dryden was angered by a pamphlet 
of 1668? taking Sir Robert Howard’s part in the quarrel over 
rhyme has not met with general acceptance. The pamphlet to be 
sure is signed ‘‘R.F.’’ (p. 12) but there is nothing in its content 
or style to suggest Flecknoe, and most unlike him is its perpetual 
sneering at Dryden for presuming to write himself Esquire. It 
would seem that the author either was some R.F. not now identi- 
fiable or used Flecknoe’s initials as a joke.* Nor does Dryden’s 
answer to the pamphlet in the last paragraph of his preface to 
Tyrannic Love (1672) evince any irritation, or point in any way 
to Flecknoe as the foe. 

Flecknoe, indeed, ought to have gained Dryden’s favor with the 
high compliment which he paid him in Epigrams of All Sorts 
(1670)* and what with this and the collapse of Cunningham’s 
theory, scholars have fallen back upon the supposition that Dry- 
den’s treatment of Flecknoe in the satire was due to no personal 
animus on his part, but that he chose him as a proverbially ridic- 
ulous and eccentric personage who happened to be, also, lean 
enough to make a comic contrast with Shadwell’s corpulence,® or 
‘‘simply as a man who for a generation had been a notoriously 
bad poet.’ But setting aside such moot questions as precisely 
how bad a poet Flecknoe was, or was generally esteemed to be in 


1 Peter Cunningham, ‘‘ Dryden’s Quarrel with Flecknoe,’’ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, n.s.XXXIV (1850), 597-599; see also Johnson’s Lies of the Poets, ed. 
Cunningham (Boston, 1854), 1, 336 n.104. 

2 A Letter from a Gentleman to the Honourable Ed. Howard Esq; Occasioned 
By a civiliz’d Epistle of Mr. Dryden’s, Before his Second Edition of his Indian 
Emperow’. 

3QOnly the year before, Flecknoe had printed The Life of Tomaso the 
Wanderer, an almost hysterical attack on Sir Thomas Killigrew which one 
would think would only have amused him. May not the ‘‘Gentleman’’ who 
wrote the pamphlet have been a friend of Killigrew’s and used Flecknoe’s 
initials with intent to embarrass and, in a manner, bait him? 

4P. 70, ‘*To Mr. John Dreyden.’’ 

5 Anton Lohr, Richard Flecknoe (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 3-4. 

6 Professor Noyes in Dryden’s Poetical Works (1950), p. 967. 
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his time, one wonders whether there may not have been something 
more specific than this in the case. A generally low repute for 
Flecknoe might explain Dryden’s good-humored burlesque of him 
in the satire but would searcely seem to account for his notice of 
him in the dedication of Limberham (1680) in which a eonsider- 
able degree of acrimony may be detected.” Could Flecknoe, at 
some time subsequent to 1670, when he complimented Dryden in 
the Epigrams, have offended him in some way? Like Cunningham 
I have a suggestion to advance. 

In 1672 there was published a tragicomedy called Emilia. No 
author’s name appears, but the play is a re-doing of Flecknoe’s 
Erminia (1661) and elearly by him and no other. This may be 
affirmed not merely on the proposition that no one but Flecknoe 
would have thought Erminia worth refurbishing but also on in- 
ternal evidence so strong and conclusive that I believe I may for- 
bear to detail it here. As soon as Emilia appeared it must have 
been recognized on all hands that this was Flecknoe’s old play 
wearing a very thin disguise. Well, among the new features which 
Flecknoe added, doubtless in the hope of getting the play a hear- 
ing on the stage, was a new prologue. It is customary in a pro- 
logue, he says, to abuse someone, so in this case let it be the poets 
of the day. Some write low and creeping prose; 

Others again (and they’r your High Boys, those) 

Do piece an end of Rhime unto their Prose, 

To make it Verse, as Clowns for greater grace, 

With piece of Taffaty, their Fustians face. 

(5) Then th’are so long and tedious, here you come 

Instead of taking Poppy or Opwm.... 

Lastly, Their characters they quite mistake, 

Whilst they their valiant Man, a Hector make 

Their Prince the Fool o’ th’ Play, and Noble Woman 

As Ranting and as Ramping as Dol Common. 
It seems to me quite possible that Dryden, who in 1672 would be 
still smarting under the lash of The Rehearsal, would have taken 
offense at this. He would naturally interpret the reference to 





7‘*T have seen an Epistle of Fleckno’s to a Noble-man, who was by some 
extraordinary chance a Scholar; (and you may please to take notice by the 
way, how natural the connection of thought is betwixt a bad Poet and Fleckno) 
where he begins thus: Quatuordecim jam elapsi sunt anm, Etc. his Latin, it 
seems, not holding out to the end of the Sentence; but he endeavour’d to tell 
his Patron, betwixt two Languages which he understood alike, that it was 14 
years since he had the happiness to know him.’’ 

Dryden in what precedes this has been speaking of himself as a bad poet, 
but the connection with Flecknoe, despite what he says, is not natural and 
Flecknoe seems dragged in for the dedicator’s sake, not the dedicatee’s. 
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‘‘High Boys’’ as meaning him, and then might well have gone 
on to apply the lines specifically to The Conquest of Granada: 
its rhyme; its hero (1. 8); its weak King, Boabdelin (1. 9); its 
ambitious jilt, Lyndaraxa (ll. 9-10). And so he would put the 
hapless author on his list, to be settled with in some memorable 
accounting later. 

If this was what happened it was in some ways a pity. Surely 
no one was ever thirstier of fame or worked harder to build a 
literary reputation for himself than Flecknoe—or paid out more 
of his own money toward this end: if the booksellers were loath 
to assume the financial risk of bringing out his works he had them 
‘‘Printed for the Author’’ and gave them away. He kept telling 
himself that even though he might not be generally popular he 
was appreciated by the select minority who were really capable 
of judging, and accordingly he addressed his works ‘‘To the onely 
few, The Best and Noblest’’ (Erminia), ‘‘To the Onely Few’’ 
(Emilia). One can only hope that he did not live to see all this 
struggling brought to naught by Dryden’s satire. And the irony 
of it was that, at least as I read the lines of the prologue, no offense 
intended to Dryden or to anyone really appears: Flecknoe is 
merely trying to achieve the effect of cleverness and smartness 
that he was aware a prologue should have. As far as his hit at 
rhyme is concerned, he himself put plenty of couplets into Emilia 
as he rewrote parts of the older play in order to bring it into 
accord with what had become the fashion by 1672; the second and 
third lines of the quotation, in fact, happen to describe his own 
procedure perfectly. In the preface to the play, too, he is con- 
ciliatory on the matter, stating explicitly that he takes no sides 
in the current controversy as to the comparative merits of rhyme 
and blank verse. As to lines 7-10 it would seem most unlikely 
that he had any specific contemporary author or play in mind, 
for he is merely versifying something that he had said in A Short 
Discourse of the English Stage (1664) about Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who, though excellent in their kind, 
often err’d against Decorum, seldom representing a valiant man without some- 
what of the Braggadocio, nor an honourable woman without somewhat of Dol 
Common in her: to say nothing of their irreverent representing Kings persons 
on the Stage, who shu’d never be represented, but with Reverence. 

Flecknoe’s case, in short, would seem to have fallen out much 
according to the lines in Absalom and Achitophel, Part II— 
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To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil. 
He was executed not for malice but for sheer bumbling ineptitude, 
coupled with a perhaps pardonable insensitiveness and failure to 


realize just how thin-skinned one of the ‘‘High Boys’’ might be. 
University of California at Los Angeles JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH 





JOHNSON’S PLAN OF A DICTIONARY: A TEXTUAL CRUX 


There is some reason to suppose that three paragraphs included 
in the original edition of Johnson’s Plan of a Dictionary (1747), 
and in all subsequent editions, were intended by Johnson to be 
deleted from the text. In order to state the problem we must have 
before us the text as printed in 1747. Under the general topic of 
‘‘Interpretation’’ Johnson sets forth the scheme he proposes to 
follow in the Dictionary for differentiating, illustrating, and order- 
ing the various senses of words: (I have numbered the paragraphs 
for easy reference. ) 


1. In explaining the general and popular language, it seems necessary to sort 
the several senses of each word, and to exhibit first its natural and primitive 
signification, as 

2. To arrwe, to reach the shore im a voyage. He arrwed at a safe harbour. 
3. Then to give its consequential meaning, to arrive, to reach any place 
whether by land or sea; as, he arrived at his country seat. 

4, Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any thing desired; as, he arrwed at 
a peerage. 

5. Then to mention any observation that arises from the comparison of one 
meaning with another; as, it may be remarked of the word arrive, that in 
consequence of its original and etymological sense, it cannot be properly ap- 
plied but to words signifying something desirable; thus, we say a man arrived 
at happiness, but cannot say, without a mixture of i irony, he arrived at misery. 
6. Ground, the earth, generally as opposed to the air or water. He swam till 
he reached ground. The bird fell to the ground. 

7. Then follows the accidental or consequential signification, in which ground 
implies any thing that lies under another; as, he laid colours upon a rough 
ground. The silk had blue flowers on a red grownd. 

8. Then the remoter or metaphorical signification; as, the ground of his opinion 
was a false computation. The ground of his work was his father’s manuscript. 
9. After having gone through the natural and figurative senses, it will be 
proper to subjoin the poetical sense of each word, where it differs from that 
which is in common use. . . .1 


Johnson completes the list by identifying and illustrating the 
familiar, the burlesque, and the peculiar (i.e., to a single author) 
senses of words. 

1The Plan of a Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1747), pp. 


22-23. I have used the copy in the Yale University Library. Different copies 
of The Plan display minor variations; none affect the text in this place. 
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Paragraphs 6, 7, and 8, I think, are survivals of the first 
version of the Plan; Johnson substituted paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 
for them during a later stage of composition, but the original para- 
graphs remained by chance in the manuscript and were printed as 
a proper part of the final text. 


It is noticeable at once that paragraphs 6-8 merely repeat para- 
graphs 2-4, using a different example: the two sets of paragraphs 
correspond point for point in distinguishing and illustrating the 
primitive, the consequential, and the metaphorical senses of words. 
The breakdown in the coherence of the text here is striking. The 
pattern of this section as a whole is enumerative: the senses are 
named and illustrated in a ‘‘first. . then. . then. . then. . .’’ man- 
ner which runs on for 13 paragraphs. At paragraph 6 this exposi- 
tory pattern breaks down. The first example using ground (par. 
6) is unintelligible (since the sense it exemplifies is not named), 
unless it is read as if it followed immedately after par. 1. Para- 
graphs 7 and 8 do not carry the scheme forward, as the two 
‘‘thens’’ imply, but reverse it. At paragraph 9 the original scheme 
is resumed and a new sense is illustrated. It is possible, of course, 
that Johnson intended to provide a second set of examples of the 
first three senses of words; but in that case he would surely have 
put these three paragraphs before paragraph 5, not after it, and 
he would have provided some sign—such as the ‘‘or’’ with which 
he introduces a second example of the burlesque sense of words 
later in this series—to guide the reader. 


We can see how this dislocation came about if we compare the 
original draft of the Plan, in Johnson’s hand, with the fair copy, 
prepared by an amanuensis and revised by Johnson, from which 
the text was printed. In his original draft Johnson wrote: 


In explaining the general or popular Language it is necessary to sort the 
several senses of each word, and to exhibite first its natural and primitive 
signification as . 

Ground the earth (generally as opposed to the water)—He swam till he 
reached ground 

Then the accidental or consequent signification as 

Ground of a work (alluding to building) the ground of his Work was his 
Fathers manuscript. Grownd of a Silk the part under the flowers 

Then the remoter or tralatitious signification as 

Ground of an Opinion. 

After having gone through the natural and figurative senses it will be proper 
to subjoin the Poetical sense of each word where it differs from that which is 
in common use... . 





“ 


She 
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To the poetical sense may succeed the familiar... . 
And the familiar may be followed by the burlesque... . 


And lastly may be produced the peculiar sense in which it is found in any 
great authour. .. .2 
This is rough in places; Johnson revised and polished these para- 
graphs in preparing the fuller version of the Plan. But this 
passage in the Draft contains the basic scheme of senses, the ex- 
pository method of presenting them (first. . .then. . then. . .), and 
most, though not all, of the examples using ground. 

Johnson was not content merely to revise and rearrange these 
examples. At some stage in expanding and rewriting the Plan— 
but before the amanuensis prepared the fair copy later sent to 
the printer—he decided to use arrive to illustrate the first three 
senses of words. The fair copy reads as follows (I include the 
changes made on the fair copy in Johnson’s hand) : 

In explaining the general and popular Language it seems necessary to sort 
the several Senses of each word, and to exhibite first its natural and primitive 
signification, as 

To arrwe, to reach the Shore in a Voyage. He arrived at a safe Harbour. 

Then to give its consequential meaning, To arrive, to reach [any place] 
whether by Land or Sea, as He arrived at hif[s.... 

Here the manuscript breaks off; the next page (page 32) is mis- 
sing, and we have to fall back on the text as printed in 1747. But 
we can assume, I think, that page 32 contained the rest of the 
examples using arrive, and that it contained the old examples 
using ground, probably in a form closer to the printed text than 
to the form in the Draft quoted above. And we can be fairly sure 
that par. 5 (dealing with observations arising from a comparison 
of one meaning with another) did not appear on page 32—or at 
any rate not in anything very close to its printed form—for this 
paragraph is written out in Johnson’s hand on the reverse of page 
31, as if added by Johnson during his revision of the fair copy. 

Evidently what happened, then, was that Johnson, after having 

polished and expanded the ground paragraphs, decided to substi- 


2 The Draft and the fair copy of the Plan are in the Hyde Collection. Both 
were reproduced in facsimile in Vol. II of The R. B. Adam Library relating 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson and his Era (London & New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1929). The passages under discussion, which occur on p. 12 of the 
Draft and p. 31 of the fair copy, are reproduced here through the gererous 
permission of Mr. and Mrs, Donald Hyde. 
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tute paragraphs 2-4 for paragraphs 6-8, but failed to notice, in 
revising the fair copy, that paragraphs 6-8 had been retained. 
Perhaps we can get a little closer to the reasons for this failure 
if we try to discover how and when Johnson substituted para- 
graphs 2-4. We know that a manuscript in Johnson’s hand must 
have intervened between the original draft and the fair copy; 
the fair copy is much longer and more detailed than the draft, 
differing from it in so many respects that the one cannot have 
been derived directly from the other. Did Johnson insert the ex- 
amples using arrive (paragraphs 2-4) in this intermediary manu- 
script? I think there are strong signs that he did not, that instead 
he wrote them out on a separate sheet with instructions to the 
copyist to insert them in the fair copy. This becomes clear if we 
look at the fair copy in this place as it stood before Johnson made 
his final revisions: 

1. In explaining the general and popular Language it is necessary to sort 


the several Senses of each word, to to [sic] exhibite first its natural and 
primitive signification, as 


2. To arrive, in its primitive and etymological signification, to reach the 
Shore in a Voyage. He arrived at a safe Harbour. 


3. In its consequential meaning, to reach [any place] whether by Land or 
Sea, as He arrived at hi{[s .... [MS breaks off]. 
In correcting the fair copy, Johnson revised this (1) by striking 
out, in par. 2, the words ‘‘in its primitive and etymological sig- 
nification,’’ which simply repeat ‘‘its natural and primitive signi- 
fication’’ in the opening sentence; (2) by changing the opening 
words of par. 3 to ‘‘Then to give its consequential meaning,’’ 
clearly in order to emphasize the sequence of senses; and (3) by 
inserting ‘‘7'o arrive’’ after ‘‘consequential meaning’’ in par. 3. 
It is difficult to see how Johnson could have composed the un- 
revised form of these paragraphs with his manuscript before him. 
Would he have written ‘‘its primitive and etymological significa- 
tion’’ when he had written ‘‘its natural and primitive signifi- 
eation’’ only a few words before? Would he have failed to see, 
with the paragraphs using ground before him, that the structure 
of this passage required transitional language (‘‘first. . .then. . . 
then. . .’’) referring not to the senses of the words but to the 
sequence in which he proposed to register them in the Dictionary? 
Johnson, in these revisions, is bringing the three paragraphs into 
adjustment with their context; there would have been no need 


se 
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for such adjustment if he had written the paragraphs as he pre- 
pared his expanded version of the Plan. 

We can account most simply for the form of these paragraphs 
as they stand in the fair copy, and for the way in which Johnson 
revised them, on the theory that Johnson prepared his new examples 
on a separate sheet when he did not have the manuscript of the Plan 
at hand (perhaps after the amanuensis had begun work). He had re- 
vised the examples using ground in working up the expanded version 
of the Plan; perhaps in doing so he had decided that ground was not 
entirely satisfactory—it is a complicated word, as the 19 senses he 
later discriminated in the Dictionary were to show; he had already 
had to shift one of his examples from one sense to another. Whatever 
the reason, he decided to write out a new set of examples, using ar- 
rive. Having in mind the general scheme of distinguished senses, and 
needing to make the new paragraphs self-contained so they would be 
clear to the copyist, he gave the full formula for the first sense in the 
opening paragraph of his addition, and, concentrating on the 
senses themselves rather than on their ordering, neglected the 
‘then. . .then. . .’’ structure of the paragraph openings. Such a 
theory explains also why the examples using arrived are introduced 
with briefer designations of the senses illustrated than the original 
examples using ground: ‘‘consequential meaning’’ as against ‘‘ac- 
cidental or consequent’’ (in the Draft; changed to ‘‘accidental or 
consequential’’ probably in the intermediary version); ‘‘meta- 
phorical sense’’ as against ‘‘remoter or tralatitious significance’’ 
(in the Draft; changed to ‘‘remoter or metaphorical’’ probably 
in the intermediary version).* Recalling only his general scheme 
of senses in order to write the new set of examples, Johnson did 
not trouble to define them as fully as he had done in preparing 
the manuscript. This hypothesis helps explain why the superseded 
paragraphs (6-8) were retained in the fair copy. The sheet con- 
taining the new examples was handed to the copyist, who inserted 
them in the proper place, but did not carry out Johnson’s instruc- 
tions to omit the original paragraphs (if indeed he gave any 
instructions on the point; knowing that he would go over the 


3 The fuller designations of the senses given in paragraphs 6-8 are further 
signs that these three paragraphs were not intended merely as additional ex- 
amples; if they had been Johnson would have been more likely to put them, 
or at any rate the fuller designations of the senses, at the beginning of this 
group of paragraphs rather than at the end. 
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fair copy before it went to readers or was printed, he may have 
left the deletion to his revisal). 

There are two serious objections to this theory and to the view 
that these three paragraphs are intrusive. First, why didn’t John- 
son notice the duplication when he revised the fair copy? I don’t 
suppose we can account for this fully, but it may have been be- 
cause he decided to write a new paragraph (par. 5) on observa- 
tions arising from a comparison of senses. To write this para- 
graph he stopped in his reading, composed the paragraph and 
wrote it out on the reverse of page 31. This may have diverted his 
attention from the flow of thought in the passage as a whole, so 
that he did not take in the repetition beginning with paragraph 
6, or in moving his eye from page 31 back to page 32 he may have 
missed his place in the passage. But it may have been merely care- 
lessness. Second, and far more important, why didn’t he notice 
the duplication when he corrected the proofs of the Plan? We 
know he must have gone over the proofs fairly carefully, for there 
are numerous differences between the revised fair copy and the 
printed text. If he had earlier gone to the trouble of devising a 
substitute set of examples, would he not have been especially 
likely to notice the persistence of the paragraphs he had decided 
were inadequate? I’m bound to say that he probably would have 
been, and that the case put forward here is considerably weakened 
by this circumstance. But Johnson may have marked the three 
paragraphs for deletion when he went over the fair copy, and 
the compositor may have disregarded or misinterpreted his instruc- 
tions. There are a half dozen cases in the Preface to Shakespeare 
where Johnson’s clear instructions on the proof-sheets were not 
followed, and where, despite a second set of revised proofs, readings 
appear in the printed text which Johnson had evidently intended 
to alter.* Moreover, Johnson’s habits of reading and revising proof 
were scarcely consistent: he makes an extensive and minute change, 
of the kind implying continuous close attention to the text, and 
then lets long stretches of text pass without comparable correc- 
tion, or passes over readings which are either clearly wrong, or 
which he had corrected earlier and forgotten about. Nor ought 
we to rule out the kind of interruption which every proof-reader 


+I have dealt briefly with these in ‘‘The Text of Johnson’s Preface to 
Shakespeare’’ forthcoming. 
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has suffered, with the difficulties it presents of finding the place 
where one left off. I do not think these considerations fully meet 
the difficulties. And I realize that the explanation proposed here 
cannot, in view of the evidence available, be more than conjectural. 
But ‘‘there is no danger in conjecture, if it be proposed as con- 
jecture,’’ and a hypothesis, if shown to be unnecessary, may lead 


to a more accurate reading of a text. 
Cornell University W. R. Keast 





FIELDING’S AN ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


On the grounds of style and allusions Gerard E. Jensen has 
argued for Henry Fielding’s authorship of an anti-ministerial 
pamphlet called An Address to the Electors of Great Britain. 
Further evidence for Fielding’s authorship is found in the appear- 
ance of a large part of the Address in Fielding’s triweekly news- 
paper, The Champion. The content of the pamphlet offers addi- 
tional proof, but the manner in which the newspaper version ap- 
pears raises some questions which must first be answered if Field- 
ing’s claim to the pamphlet is to be recognized. 

The two copies of the pamphlet in the Yale Library bear the 
date 1740 and the information ‘‘ Done by an Eminent Hand. Edin- 
burgh, Printed by Drummond and Company... .’” On the fly- 


1‘*‘An Address to the Electors of Great Britain . . . Possibly a Fielding 
Tract,’’ MLN, xu (1925), 57-8. 

2 The pamphlet is in two parts. Copy I contains both parts; Copy II contains 
only the first. 
Copy I. 
An/ADDRESS/to the/ELECTORS/of /Great Britain, /Wherein the Power of 
the People is traced from its Origi-/nal, and confirmed by undoubted 
Authorities: The Duty of/their Representatives in Parliament explained, 
proper Rules/laid down to judge of the Merits of Candidates. The pre-/sent 
Circumstances of the Nation considered, the Dangers/with which we are 
threatned from Placemen, and a cot-[sitc]/rupt Majority exposed, together 
with particular Directi-/ons how every honest Freeholder ought to act in the/ 
present Situation of Affairs./[rule]/ Done by an Eminent Hand./[rule]/ 
[rule]/Zdinburgh,/Printed by Drummond and Company, in Swan’s Close,/ 
a little below the Cross-well, North Side of the Street, 1740. 


T.-p.; 3-56 text. 17.4 x 11.3 em. 
56 p. 
Sigs.:[]4, B-G4. There are no press figures. 
Copy II. 
dentical. 16.7 x 10.2 em, 


Copy I. (cont.) 
Conclusion of the Address, &./An/ADDRESS/to the/ELECTORS/of/Great 
Britain,/Wherein the Power of the People is traced from its Origi-/nal, and 
confirmed by undoubted Authorities: The Duty of/their Representatives in 
Parliament explained, proper Rules/laid down to judge of the Merit of 
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leaf of Copy I, Frederick S. Dickson has written, ‘‘This Address 
was published in London by Drummond and Company in August 
1739. (See the London Mag. p. 416 and the Gentlemans Mag. p. 
444.).’’ Jensen has agreed with this earlier dating. But in The 
London Magazine and in The Gentleman’s Magazine for the pages 
given, although there appears in the list of books for August, 1739, 
‘‘An Address to the Electors of Great Britain,’’ no mention is 
made of Drummond. Instead one finds, ‘‘Printed for H. Goreham, 
pr. 1 s.’’ If the 1740 pamphlet is the same as the 1739 pamphlet, 
there has apparently been a change of printers. What makes this 
possibility unlikely is the presence in the catalogue of the British 
Museum of a pamphlet listed ‘‘An Address to the Electors and 
other free subjects of Great Britain, occasion’d by the late Sec- 
cession; in which is contain’d a particular account of all our nego- 
ciations with Spain, and their treatment of us, for above ten years 
past. [By Benjamin Robins.] pp. 63. H. Goreham: London, 1739.”’ 
Since the 1740 tract discusses neither ‘‘the late Seccession’’ nor 
‘‘negociations with Spain,’’ we are dealing with two different 
pamphlets bearing the same shortened title. Fielding, apparently, 
had nothing to do with the earlier of the two. 

A clue to when the 1740 pamphlet first appeared is found in a 
notice which follows the leader of Champion No. 128 (Sat., Sept. 
6, 1740) : 

N.B. We shall shortly present our Readers with some Papers addressed to 
the Electors of Great Britain, written by a very eminent Hand, who hath 
thought fit to honour us by the introducing them into the World thro’ our 
Hands. As these are calculated to do public Service, we hope those who wish 
well to their Country, will take all possible Care to spread them universally.3 
After considerable delay the papers referred to appear as the 
Champion leaders for numbers 152 (Sat., Nov. 1, 1740) through 
158 (Sat., Nov. 15, 1740). These leaders, entitled ‘‘ Address to the 

Candidates. The pre-/sent Circumstances of the Nation considered, the 

Danger/with which we are threatned from Placemen, and a Cor-/rupt Major- 

ity exposed, together with particular Directi-/ons how every honest Free- 

holder ought to act in the/present Situation of Affairs./The whole set in a 

curious and New Light, and, in a Mamner,/never before attempted; oontain- 

img a Variety of Facts./[rule]/Done by an Eminent Hand./[rule]/[rule] / 

Edinburgh,/Printed by Drummond and Company, in Swan [sic] Close,/a little 

below the Cross-well, North Side of the Street, 1740. 

T.-p.; 59-108 text. 17.4 x 11.4 em. 

[57-58], 59-108 p. 

[H]¢, I-N4,02 

Title reset from Pt. I. 


’ This notice appears in Champion Nos. 128, 129, and 130. Other notices 
promising the appearance of the Address are in Nos. 135, 136, and 151. 
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Electors of Great Britain,’’ are, with few exceptions,‘ a verbatim 
rendering of the first sixty-two pages of the pamphlet. Undoubtedly 
the numbers after 158 continued the Address, but these numbers 
are missing from all known collections of the original issues.® 
Assuming that both parts of the tract appeared complete in The 
Champion, and that the length of the leader remained fairly uni- 
form, another six issues, or a total of thirteen issues, were devoted 
to the Address. For ‘‘Hercules Vinegar’’ to have claimed the 
‘‘honour’’ of ‘‘introducing . . . into the World’’ a lengthy tract 
already in print would have been to lay himself open to justifiable 
ridicule from The Daily Gazetteer and other ministerial journals. 
‘*Vinegar’’ reveals himself throughout his paper as too wary an 
editor to commit such folly, and one is inclined to believe that 
An Address to the Electors of Great Britain first appeared in the 
eolumns of The Champion for November, 1740, and then found 
its way into Scotland as the 1740 pamphlet published by Drummond. 

Two further facts substantiate a first publication date in the 
latter half of 1740. One is the opening of the tract. 


This Address, tho’ long since propos’d [since Sept. 6, 1740, the date of the 
first notice in The Champion?], comes earlier to you, than my first Intention; 
for, as almost a whole Year (the ancient Duration of an English Parliament) 
remains yet to be consum’d, before you will have an Opportunity of chusing 
new Representatives. . 


The elections referred to, of course, were those to be held in the 
early summer of 1741. A tract written in the fall of 1740 could 
state that before the elections ‘‘almost a whole Year . . . remains,”’ 
but a tract written much earlier could neither make such a state- 
ment nor add a pointed reference to the duration of parliament. 
The opening, at least, seems to have been written in the latter part 
of 1740. Moreover, the manner in which the Address divides so 
conveniently into sections suitable for newspaper leaders suggests 
that. it was written with serial publication in mind. Since a sus- 
tained work of this kind deserved a popular vehicle, the tract was 
probably written when The Champion was firmly established and 
guaranteed a reasonable circulation. Such a date would be the 
middle or latter part of 1740. 

4 Champion No. 156 (Tues., Nov. 11, 1740) begins, ‘‘Having, in my Last, 
advised great Caution. ...’’ The pamphlet omits ‘‘in my Last.’’ But a 
notice in both copies of the pamphlet following the first part and promising 
that the second ‘‘is now in the Press, and will be publish’d in a few Days’’ 
is omitted in The Champion. 


5 Champion Nos. 152-158 are in the Hope Collection in the Bodleian Library. 
Microfilm copies of these issues were used in the preparation of this paper. 
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The only objection to the initial appearance of the pamphlet 
in The Champion as proof that Fielding was the author is the 
absence of Fielding’s signature, a ‘‘C.’’ or an ‘‘L.’’, after the 
leaders carrying the Address. This absence can in part be ex- 
plained by the fact that not all of Fielding’s contributions to The 
Champion are signed, and in part by a surmise that the Address 
was intended for anonymous pamphlet publication too. Such an 
intention seems evident from the lack of summaries and recapitula- 
tions which normally mark a discourse designed for serial publi- 
eation only; the Address, in spite of its adaptability to serialization, 
moves forward with the directness of a pamphlet. 

Fielding, then, must have assigned the Address in The Champion 
to ‘‘a very eminent Hand’’ in order to preserve later his anonymity 
as a pamphleteer. It is interesting to note, however, that the pub- 
lisher of the pamphlet, apparently wishing the prestige of Field- 
ing’s name, observes in a notice between parts one and two that, 

The Author is industriously conceal’d, tho’ the Daily Gazetteer, in a mad 
Fit of Anger, ascribes it to Mr. Fielding.¢ 
The reader is given a sufficient hint of the author, but the Gazetteer 
is denied the direct satisfaction of knowing it has hit a bull’s eye. 

In content, the pamphlet is similar to some of Fielding’s signed 
leaders in The Champion. The writer laments that it is no longer 
sufficient to prove the existence of corruption; the ill consequences 
of corruption must be proved too. He observes that the English 
government is ‘‘a Mixture of the Monarchical, Aristocratical, and 
Democratical.’’ Only by an harmonious and legal functioning of 
these parts is a safe and fair government assured. Historically 
the citizens are absolved from any responsibility for the ‘‘Mon- 
archical’’ and ‘‘ Aristocratical’’ branches, but they are held for 
the proper conduct of the ‘‘Democratical Part’’ by their right to 
choose their representatives to parliament. These representatives 
ought to be men of honor who are patriotic because of virtue or, 
since this quality is so rare, because it is to their interest to be so. 
They ought also to be men of means and well-known to their con- 
stituents. Only these criteria assure a parliament above bribery. 
The king, aware that his revenues depend upon the general pros- 
perity of the nation, works with parliament to further their mutual 
interest. Against this unity, unfortunately, there stands one force, 





6 Page 56, the last page of Part I, both copies. 
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an ‘‘Excreseenee’’ on the body politie, without ‘‘Part’’ or ‘‘Funce- 
tion’’ in the ‘‘politieal Machine’’—the ‘‘PRIME MINISTER.’’ 
He can exist only by usurping the power of one of the branches 
of government. His surest methods are either to bribe the repre- 
sentatives and so assume the power of the people, or, after first 
disuniting the king and the people, to make the king absolute and 
work through him. Both methods lead to slavery, the inevitable 
outeome of corruption. The pamphlet closes with a plea to ‘‘every 
Man of great Fortune personally to attend the Service of his 
Country,’’ and with a request to ‘‘your Honour,’’ to prove his 
innocence of the many crimes with which he stands charged by 
letting the people pass judgment freely at the forthcoming election. 

Of further note is the similarity between this pamphlet and 
Fielding’s The Crisis, published in April, 1741. The homiletic 
style of The Crisis precludes the use of close historieal parallel, 
specific legal references, and argument from self-interest, devices 
employed in the Address, but both pamphlets are strong pleas for 
the election of honest representatives. In the Address, Rome is 
the example of a great state felled by corruption; in The Crisis, 
Babylon is appropriately substituted. Both pamphlets accuse the 
corrupted of succumbing to a wicked crime, The Crisis specifically 
charging them with sharing the guilt for the treachery and tyranny 
that inevitably follow. 

Stylistically, the Address also appears to be Fielding’s. In ad- 
dition to the familiar ‘‘hath’’ and ‘‘doth’’—too generally used 
to be in themselves conclusive—are such Fielding phrases as ‘‘thro’ 
thick and thin,’’ ‘‘in a Word,’’ ‘‘in plain English,’’ ‘‘great Men,’’ 
and, ‘‘I say.’’ Constructions using ‘‘nay’’ appear several times. 
Fielding’s frequently used analogy between the body politic and 
the human body is employed twice, and once the writer gives those 
who accept bribes Fielding’s favorite alternatives of being either 
fools or knaves. Most of the references cited in the pamphlet are 
to be found in Fielding’s works of the time, particularly in the 
Champion essays. Typical are references to Coke, Echard, ‘‘ Lock,’’ 
‘*Machiavel,’’ ‘‘Hobbs,’’ ‘‘Montagne,’’ ‘‘Sydney,’’ Harrington, 
Aristotle, Tacitus, Plutarch, and Milton.’ Even ‘‘ Jonathan Wyld’”’ 


7 Jensen is disturbed by the presence of ‘‘Sydney,’’ a name he has not 
found elsewhere in Fielding’s works. Actually ‘‘Sydney’’ appears in the ‘‘C.’’ 
leader in Champion No. 9 (Tues., Dec. 4, 1739). In both instances the refer- 
ence is to Algernon Sidney (1622-1683), author of Discourses On Government. 
Deviations from Fielding’s normal spelling also give Jensen cause for reserva- 
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is cited. The historical approach used in the Address was a popular 
technique with Fielding, and later appears in A Charge Delivered 
to the Grand Jury, in An Enquiry into the Causes of the late 
Increase of Robbers, and in A Short Treatise on the Office of 
Constable. 

The ascription of a new date to An Address to the Electors of 
Great Britain has allowed for the first appearance of the tract in 
The Champion. This place of initial publication, in turn, supple- 
ments content and style as clues to Fielding’s authorship of the 
Address. Finally, for those interested in The Champion, the as- 
signing of seven, and possibly thirteen, more leaders to Fielding 
implies that Fielding played a larger role in The Champion for 


the year following June, 1740, than has thus far been realized. 
Bowdoin College A. LeRoy GREASON, JR. 


tion, but in view of the inconsistency in spelling throughout The Champion, 
this is not a serious objection. 
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